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Friday, 24th.—Left Fairley Roads 
at two in the afternoon, with a fine 
gale. As we get round the northern 
point of Cambray, the Clyde assumes 
the appearance of a grand lake, being 
apparently land-locked on every side ; 
some high hills in Argyleshire, and 
those already noticed in Arran, over- 
top all around with a degree of gran- 
deur and wildness. 

The Frith of Clyde is well adapted 
to the purposes of commerce; the 
channel in general being free from 
sand-banks and sunken rocks, The 
harbours are numerous ; but those on 
the south side are dangerous in west- 
ern gales, as the Argyleshire coast is 
guarded by a long sand-bank, which 
forms a gradual shoal, to a consider- 
able distance from shore. Lamlash 
Bay, and Fairley Roads, are the best 
for large vessels. In entering, the 
Craig of Ailsais an excellent directing- 
mark to seamen, when homeward- 
bound, from its great height and sin- 
gular situation, and from its generally 
remaining visible when the surround- 
ing lands are buried in mists. 

After crossing the Frith, we pass on 
the left the opening of Rothsay Bay, 
at the top of which the town is situ- 
ated, and enter the Kyle, (a narrow 
channel, as the name signifies) between 
the island of Bute and the land of 
Cowal. Two adjacent lochs branch off 
into the latter. The first, Loch Strevin, 
from the dark solemnity of its appear- 
ance, cannot fail to attract the atten- 
tion of those, who, in similar weather, 
pass this channel. The mountains 
are wild and rocky, interspersed with 
patches of vegetation, which serve 
only to break the uniformity of their 
gray tints; and fall abruptly into the 
loch. The gloom of clouds, and of 
those mists which generally, in their 
absence, supply their place, gives it 
that air of dreary solitude, which 
is scarcely lessened by the -appear- 
ance of a lonely vessel, stealing silently 
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through the gloom, and, by the con- 
trast of its white sails, giving it a still 
greater effect. 

The farther opening is called Loch 
Ridan. Its appearance is more va- 
ried than the former : low broken rocks 
and wooded slopes are pleasingly 
blended; these are overtopped by 
higher hills; and the first stretch of 
the lake is terminated by a parallel 
range of craggy rocks. 

At the entrance of the loch is a 
small island, on which is the founda- 
tion of a square building, whose stones 
are cemented together by a substance, 
which appears to have been vitrified 
by some process subsequent toits erec- 
tion. This, it seems, is not the only 
building of the kind: a fort by the 
side of Loch Ness, and some others, 
having been formed by the same 
means. They go by the general name 
of vitrified forts. 

After passing the north-east extre- 
mity of Bute, the gale increased con- 
siderably, and we were compelled to 
beat up a very narrow channel for 
about two miles, when we cast anchor 
in the evening at a part called Black 
Farland, on the side of Bute. 

These anchoring-places are numie- 
rous, and form a great conveniency to 
the vessels that navigate these narrow 
channels, when overtaken by those 
sudden storms which are common in 
these mountainous regions, 

Saturday, 25th.—As the wind con- 
tinued boisterous and adverse, we re- 
mained here during the day. In the 
morning we landed on the isle of Bute, 
which, on this side, exhibits little else 
than broken sterile rocks, and heathy 
hills. The opposite coast of Cowal 
appeared, however, more fertile; and 
was prettily interspersed with young 
plantations of wood, which, however, 
it seems, are periodically visited by 
the axe, for the purpose of making 
charcoal. And thus the country be- 
comes deprived of its chief ornament, 
and is left naked and bare; while. by 
a little attention, and a small draw- 
back on the profits of this application 
of their woods, the hills of Scotland 
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might, in a short time, rival the luxu- 
riance of the more southern parts of 
this island. 

A small group of rocks formed a 
prominent feature, which, overhanging 
the margin of the water, was pleas- 
ingly decorated with trees and shrubs. 

Sunday, 26th.—At three in the morn- 
ing we set sail, and, after beating 
round the point of Ayr, in Cowal, en- 
tered the mouth of Loch Fine, with a 
strong but favourable gale. The day 
was wet and gloomy, and the lake of 
of course appeared under great dis- 
advantage. About noon we reached 
Inverary. This castle, the seat of the 
Duke of Argyle, is finely situated at 
the head of the loch, adjacent to the 
small river Ary, which rans through 
the grounds, and gives its name to the 
place; Inver signifying a mouth or 
discharge of a river. 

The barrenness of the distant sur- 
rounding mountains, is finely contrast- 
ed by the luxuriance of the spot, 
which successful perseverance has 
adorned with all the beauties of a 
southern climate. In the midst of 
these, the hill of Doniquaich forms a 
prominent and grand feature ; its rocky 
sides clothed with wood nearly to the 
summit, excepting where, here and 
there, a projecting crag breaks through 
the foliage, and pleasingly diversifies 
its appearance. The grounds are well 
laid out, and the meandring Ary, after 
losing itself among the thickly-cover- 
ing woods, is discharged into the lake, 
beneath a handsome bridge of two 
arches. 

To the hill of Doniquaich, the Duke 
has formed a carriage road, which, 
winding round its steep acclivities, at 
length leads to the summit, where a 
small building, in the form of a bea- 
con, crowns the whole. 

From hence there is an extensive 
view down Loch Fine, which, in the 
fishing season, when its surface is 
sprinkled over with herring busses 
and other small craft, that then resort 
hither in great numbers, exhibits a 
pleasing and an interesting spectacle. 

On the land side, the view is cir- 
cumseribed by ranges of wild and 
barren mountains, from whose sterile 
aspects the eye sinks with pleasure 
on the luxuriant woods of Inverary, 
which appear doubly interesting from 
the opposition. 

In considering Inverary as the abode 
of a chicftain, powerful from the ex- 





tent of his domains, the reflecting mind 
naturally recurs to ancient times, 
when feudal power ruled the neigh- 
bouring districts with an iron hand, 
and when its consequence rendered it 
an object of terror, of envy, or of en- 
terprise, to surrounding clans; and 
often has Inverary, in common with 
other residences of Highland chiefs, 
experienced the devastating effects of 
predatory war. Its present state, how- 
ever, yields a strong and pleasing con- 
trast with the preceding; when, in 
place of this mischievous power, en- 
trusted to the caprice of an individual, 
haughty in his manners, and absolute 
in his sway, we meet with a nobleman 
residing placidly in the midst of his 
tenantry, listening to and relieving 
their wants, and giving them all the 
advantage which can arise from the 
distribution of an income among those 
from whom it is drawn; a reflux, which 
becomes the cause as well as the effect 
of industry. 

In a picturesque view, Inverary has 
certainly great claims to our notice: 
the form of the castle is grand, and 
well adapted to the situation, and, 
from the natural distribution of sur- 
rounding eminences, which always 
form a fine back ground, it is hard to 


say in which point of view we should 


most admire it. 

The effects of contrast are well 
known, and this situation possesses 
all the advantages which can arise 
from it: bounded by a country in ge- 
neral mountainous and barren, through 
which the traveller is compelled to 
make his approach, the beauties of 
the place cannot fail to strike him in 
the most powerful manner. This takes 
place when we are prepared for it ; but 
how greatly superior must the effect 
be on one, who, wholly unacquainted 
with it, should suddenly break upona 
full view of this scene: he would almost 
be inclined to believe the fictions of 
romance, and fancy himself transport- 
ed to some distant region of a milder 
and more genial climate. 

' Monday, 27th.—In the morning we 
paid a visit to thecastle, the interior of 
which is adorned with all the splendour 
of the present age. The drawing- 
room is particularly superb, and hung 
with the Gobelines tapestry ; the bril- 
liancy of the tints, and the degree of 
perfection with which they are blended, 
are well known, and deservedly 
mired. The other apartments are 
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large and magnificent, and the hall or 
ard-chamber is hung with various 
implements of war. 

The Duke has now completed the 
design which had been formed by his 
predecessor, of removing the old vil- 
lage of Inverary. It formerly occu- 
pied a great part of the space between 
the castle and the lake, and, like most 
of the Highland villages, consisted of 
a number of miserable huts; but is 
now erected at a convenient distance, 
ona handsome and an extensive plan. 

Having amused ourselves in the 
grounds during the afternoon, we set 
sail about ten in the evening; but the 
faint breeze of which we had taken 
advantage soon died away, and a calm 
succeeded. Our progress was conse- 
quently slow, and we lost the view of 
but a small portion of the loch. 

During the night our vessel passed 
through a very large shoal of herrings, 
which were seen playing near the sur- 
face for some hours, and exhibiting 
colours of the most beautiful and vivid 
appearance. 

Tuesday, 28th.—A slight breeze car- 
ried us slowly down the loch, and it 
was evening when we reached the 
point of Otter, where we cast anchor 
in a kind of bay, formed by that re- 
markable sand-bank, which stretches 
half way across the mouth of the lake, 
and shelters the upper part from the 
turbulent billows of the lower reach. 
Great quantities of fish resort to this 
bank, of which we had a convincing 
proof; our seamen having taken about 
four dozen of fine codlings, in the 
short time we were on shore on a visit 
to the Laird of Otter. 

Loch Fine, though in general it does 
not rank very high as to the beauties 
of its scenery, has yet sufficient, in 
parts, to claim our notice; and the 
seats of several gentlemen, decorated 
with young plantations, pleasingly di- 
versify the natural uniformity of its 
appearance. The lower part extends 
to a broad expanse of water, in which 
we lose ideas of lake scenery: the 
screens become remote, and conse- 
quently tame. 

In this mountainous region we are, 
however, seldom at a loss for some 
pleasing effect, when the landscape 
fails in elegance of form, from light 
and shadow, mists, clouds, and bril- 
liant gleams of sunshine, whose tints 
blend, harmonize, or oppose each 
Other, in endless varieties and combi- 


nations, and often give rise tothe most 
sublime and wild effects. Instances of 
this, we had more than once already 
experienced. 

Wednesday, 29th.—Left Otter by five 
in the morning, but, as the calm wea- 
ther still continued, we made but little 
progress during the morning... We 
therefore took to the boat, and amused 
ourselves with fishing, and with our 
usual success, taking about half a hun- 
dred in a short space of time. 

On the right, up Loch Gilp, we 
observed the eastern end of the canal, 
now cutting across the promontory of 
Cantyre to Loch Crinan, a work which, 
from the safe and short communica- 


.tion it will afford between the Western 


Ocean and the Frith of Clyde, by cut- 
ting off the circuitous and (to boats) 
the dangerous passage round the Mull 
of Cantyre, will doubtless contribute 
greatly to promote the commercial 
advantages of Scotland, more par- 
ticularly of the Fisheries; a branch 
of commerce which, I hope I may 
safely say, is yet in its infancy. 

To a nation engaged, as Great Bri- 
tain is, in a widely-extended inter- 
course both with the East and West, it 
may perhaps not seem so wonderful, 
that this apparently trifling business 
should be overlooked or neglected. 
A more lucrative, or at least a more 
splendid, traffic has absorbed all her 
mercantile speculations and resources ; 
and this mine of individual and na- 
tional wealth has been left almost un- 
tried by us. 

The Dutch, a people proverbially 
quick-sighted in whatever regarded 
their interest, did not however, in 
their foreign connections, overlook 
the advantages arising from this trade : 
long have they continued to draw im- 
mense wealth from it; and long did 
they, from the produce of our own 
seas, supply this nation with a part of 
its provisions. 

When we take a view of the im- 
mense number of vessels and of men 
which they have employed in these 
fisheries, our own inattention and in- 
difference cannot fail to strike us more 
forcibly. 

“‘ In the year 1618, the Dutch sent 
out 3000 ships, and 50,000 men, to 
take herrings, and 9000 more ships to 
transport and sell the fish; which, by 
sea and land, employed 150,000, be- 
sides those first-mentioned.” 





The exertions of the Dutch at length 
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roused the languid spirit in our Go- 
vernment. Some faint attempts were 
made, and a bounty was granted to 
the busses employed; but the former 
were weak and ineffectual, the latter 
irregularly and ill paid; and little good 
has hitherto arisen from it. 

It is hoped, however, that Adminis- 
tration will yet turn its attention to 
this important branch of commerce, 
as well with a view of forming a nur- 
sery of hardy and healthy seamen, as 
of general emolument to the nation. 

In the afternoon, we passed the 
point of Skipness, and entered the 
sound of Killrannin. On the left we 
had another view of the Isle of Arran, 
rising in wild and craggy precipices, 
and exhibiting, in this view, few traces 
of vegetation. : 

Sailing on, we soon opened Loch 
Ramsay Bay, with the ruins of a small 
castle at its entrance. The mists 
which hung on the summits of the 
interior rocks searcely permitted us to 
take a view of their spiry and indented 
forms, which rose with a degree of 
wildness uncommon even in this Alp- 
ine region. 

In the evening we saw a basking 
shark playing in the channel, its back 


fins rising above the surface like the 
pointed sails of a boat; from which 
circumstance they have obtained the 
name of the Sail-fish by the inhabit- 


ants. We afterwards passed, on the 
right, the ruins of a Danish fort or 
castle, situated on the promontory of 
Carradale; but the darkness prevent- 
ed our having a perfect view of it. 
[To be continued.] 
mE 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 


Sir,—The following interesting Anec- 
dote of the celebrated Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, will, I am persuaded, gra- 
tify many of your intelligent and cu- 
rious readers, as it relates a fact not 
generally known. 
e J.C. 

It is related, that Swift felt a fore- 
boding that his faculties would aban- 
don him, and that, walking one day 
with a friend, he saw an oak, the head 
of which was withered, though the 
trunk and roots were yet in full 
vigour. “It is thus I shall be,” said 
Swift; and his melancholy prediction 
was accomplished. When he had 
fallen into such a state of stupor, that, 





for a whole year, be had not uttered a 
word, he suddenly heard the belis of 
St. Patrick’s, of which he was the 
dean, ‘ring in full peal, and asked 
what it meant?. His friends, in rap- 
tures that he had recovered his speech, 
hastened to inform him, that it was in 
honour. of his birth-day that these 
signs of joy were taking place. “ Ah!” 
he exclaimed, “ all that is unavailing 
now :” and he'returned to that silence 
which death soon after confirmed. 


—————— 


MEMOIR OF THE LEARNED ANNA 
MARIA A SCHURMAN. 


[With a Portrait.] 


So long as genius and talents of the 
most exalted order can command re- 
spect, the names of Lee and Crichton, 
of whom we have given comprehen- 
sive memoirs in our preceding num- 
bers, will be mentioned by posterity 
with profound respect and distin- 
guished honour. r. Lee, as an 
Oriental scholar, still continues to 
shine, like a star of the first magni- 
tude; and as the lustre of Crichton’s 
fame remains undiminished, notwith- 
standing the lapse of two centuries, 
we may fairly predict, that the history 
of their respective acquirements will 
be perused with pleasing astonishment 
by —— that are yet unborn. 

o these celebrated names, we now 
feel no hesitation in adding that of a 
learned female, who has justly pro- 
cured for herself an illustrious station 
among those prodigies of genius and 
talent, which occasionally arise to illu- 
minate the intellectual world. “ Whe- 
ther the mental powers of woman were 
created in a state of inferiority to 
those of man,” is a question which 
has been much controverted. An im- 
portant branch connected with it, 
employed for some time the pen of 
this learned lady; but the following 
memoir of her life, will furnish those 
by whom it is still agitated with the 
most satisfactory answer. 

This eminent woman was born either 
at Cologne, or Utrecht, in 1606. Ata 
very early age her genius for science 
began to appear. At six years old she 
cut all kinds of figures out of paper, 
with her scissars, without any pattern. 
When eight, she painted flowers admi- 
rably ; and, when only ten years of 
age, she learned the whole art of ew- 
broidery in three hours. Afterwards 
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she applied eneans to music, painting, 
engraving, modelling, carving, and sculp- 
ture, — Sesceeted perfectly in each 
species. What she particularly ex- 
celled in, was miniature painting, and 
etching perfect likenesses on glass 
with a diamond point. She under- 
stood Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, so 
perfectly, and wrote in each language 
so correctly, that all the literati of 
Europe were astonished at her pro- 
ficiency. To these she added the 
knowledge of the Chaldee, Syriac, 
Turkish, and Arabic. Besides the 
Low Dutch, which was her native 
tongue, she spoke French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, and English, with 
great ease and fluency. About the 
year 1650, she got acquainted with 
Labaddie, a famous French mystic, 
into whose spirit she drank so deeply, 
that she relinquished all her literary 
pursuits, except what tended to the 
proof and defence of the religious sys- 
tem she had embraced. To the learn- 
ed world, her conversion to what was 
called Quietism, and which was pro- 
bably the religion of Christ, (thus mis- 
named in order to discredit it,) was an 
inauspicious event. Her house, says 
Bruyset, which was before an academy 
of learned men, became now a school 


of religious controversy and mysti- 
cism. When Labaddie died, in 1674, 
she retired to Wieward, in Friesland, 
where she spent her time in correcting, 
revising, and continuing the works of 
him, whom she had received as an 


apostle of the Lord. In this place she 
died in 1678, aged 71 years. How- 
ever Labaddie may have been stigma- 
tized as a hypocrite and impostor, 
Calumny herself has not been able to 
shoot one dart against the moral cha- 
racter of Schurman. Her practice 
was pure, and her piety, however mis- 
taken in some points, was fervent and 
sincere. She took her motto from 
Ignatius: 4 “os tgws secravewras:— My 
Love is crucified: and she was faithful 
to it, for she never formed any matri- 
monial connections. 

The most learned men of her day 
felt themselves honoured by her epis- 
tolary correspondence, and several 
princes and princesses honoured her 
with their letters and visits: among 
the former were Rivetus, Lydius, 
Spanheim, Salmasius, Vossius, Huy- 

ens, Crucius, Gassendus, Vorstius, 
einsius, and Melesius, archbishop 
of Ephesus, &c. Among the latter, 





were Henrietta, queen of England, 
Anne of Austria, the Queen of Poland, 
the princess of Bohemia, the princess 
Anne de Rohan, Cardinal de Richlieu, 
and several others. 

When the Queen of Poland visited 
Utrecht, she wished particularly to 
have an interview with A. M. a Schur- 
man. Of this visit, which was honour- 
able to both parties, we have an 
interesting account, in a work entitled 
“Histoire et Relation d’un Voyage 
de la Reine de Pologne, 1648,” by 
Mr. Le Laboreur, who was one of the 
queen’s attendants, and of whose 
words the following is a literal trans- 
lation.—“‘ The following day, Decem- 
ber 26, 1645, the Queen of Poland did 
an action worthy of the majesty of 
literature. Having heard of the excel- 
lent attainments of the celebrated 
Anna Maria 4 Schurman, who is a 
native of this city, and of the splendor 
of her study, she wished to pay her a 
visit, but without ceremony, to pre- 
vent that concourse of people which 
would have followed, had it been 
known. She left the Court, and went, 
incognita, into the Lady Marshal’s 
coach, followed only by the Bishop of 
Orange, and four or five persons, of 
whom I was one. After passing the 
great church, she alighted, and entered 
the habitation of this tenth Muse, the 
miracle of this age, and the wonder of 
her sex. The Queen was struck with 
edmiration at the exquisitely fine 
works wrought by the hands of this 
lady. They chiefly consisted in large 
paintings, miniatures, illuminations, 
engravings on copper, and etchings or 
diamond engravings on glass ; which 
have justly acquired for her the reputa- 
tion of great excellency in the most 
noble mechanic arts. But her Majesty 
was still more astonished to hear her 
speak so many languages, and answer 
questions in so many different sci- 
ences, To the Bishop of Orange, who 
interrogated her by the Queen’s desire, 
she answered in Italian, and argued 
very logically in Latin, on several 
points in theology. I paid her a com- 
pliment in Latin, in behalf of the 
Lady Marshal, to which she replied, 
very elegantly, in the same language. 
She spoke Greek with Mr. Corrade, 
chief physician to the Queen. To be 
short, she would have conversed with 
us in several other lahguages, had we 
known them: for, besides the Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, Ger- 
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man, and the Low Dutch, which is her 
native tongue, she has an extensive 
acquaintance with Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Chaldee, and could speak them with 
facility, had she any opportunity to 
exercise herself in those languages. 
She is so well acquainted with the geo- 
graphy of every country, that she 
could travel through Europe as well 
without a guide as without an inter- 
preter. Her knowledge of geography 
rendering the one needless, and her 
knowledge of languages precluding 
the necessity of the other.” 

Thus far Le Laboreur, who was him- 
self a sound scholar, and a good judge. 

Of this eminent lady, Salmasius, who 
was one of her literary correspondents, 
and a man of vast erudition, gives the 
following account.— 

“We need not refer to ancient times 
for examples of literary excellence 
among women ; the existence of which, 
in some cases at least, many lawfully 
doubt: but we may come to our own 
times, and to our own nation. 

“In a city, about a day’s journey 
hence, there is a noble virgin, equal, 
in the knowledge of numerous arts, to 
Hippias; and much more to be ad- 
mired than she, because such a fecun- 
dity of genius is rarely to be met with 
in this sex. She cultivates the whole 
circle of arts, succeeds in each, and 
graces the whole assemblage of vir- 
tues, so that to her not one is lacking. 
What the understanding can conceive, 
or the hand bring to effect, this person 
can perform. In painting she is sur- 

assed by none; she equally excels 
in sculptuxe, bronze, wax-modelling, 
and carving. In embroidery, and in 
all things which are objects of study 
and attention to females, she sur- 
passes the most eminent ancients and 
moderns; and she is possessed of so 
many sciences, that it is difficult to 
tell in which she excels most. Her 
knowledge of languages is also so ex- 
tensive, that, not content with all Zuro- 
pean tongues, her active mind has tra- 
velled to the Last, and acquired the 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac. She 
writes Latin so correctly, that the most 
learned men who have, during their 
whole lives, affected eminence in this 
way, cannot write with more purity 
and elegance. In French epistolary 
writing, she is scarcely exceeded by 

Balzac. 
“The other European tongues, she 


those can to whom they are vernacu- 
lar. She can maintain a literary com- 
merce with the Jews in Hebrew, and 
with the Turks in Arabic. She is con- 
versant in the most difficult and ab- 
struse sciences: her attainments in 
philosophy and scholastic divinity are 
such, as strike every person with 
amazement: such knowledge appears 
almost miraculous. None needs at- 
tempt to emulate her excellence, for 
she is beyond imitation ; and none can 
envy her, for she is placed beyond the 
reach of envy itself.” 

Balzac, who was proverbial for his 
elegant epistolary compositions, gives 
her the following character, in a letter 
to Mr. Gerard.— 

“TI must confess, Sir, that Miss 
Schurman is an astonishing young 
woman, and that her verses are not 
among the least of her excellencies. 
I do not think that Sulpitia, so highly 
extolled by Martial, has made finer 
poems, nor better Latin. But among 
the charms of her verse, what modesty 
and chastity appear! The purity of 
her heart blends itself most pleasingly 
with the productions of her under- 
standing. I am highly obliged to you 
for having procured me an acquaint- 
ance with this astonishing lady, and 
for those epigrams of her’s, which you 
have sent me. I have just now re- 
ceived a book, said to be written by 
Mr. De Saumaise, (Salmasius) and re- 
quest that, in his second edition, he 
will alter that place, where, speak- 
ing of this young woman, he says, 
‘ Gallicas Epistolas tales concinnat, ut 
vix meliores Balzacius:’ ‘In French 
epistolary writing, she is scarcely ex- 
ceeded by Balzac; and let it run 
‘thus :—‘ Gallicas Epistolas tales concin- 
nat, multo minus bonas, & minus Gallicas 
Balzacius;’ ‘ Balzac’s French Epistles 
are vastly inferior in their matter, and 
less elegant in their composition.’ 
And even with this qualification of 
the sentence, I shall feel myself too 
much honoured. It is no small glory 
to be near such a personage, even in 
any situation ; and though, in the com- 
parison above, I must appear to dis- 
advantage ; yet even that disadvan- 
tage, because I am compared with 
her, confers an obligation.” 

Mr. James Martin, of Paris, wrote 

a fine eulogium on this extraordinary 
woman, from which I shall at present 
borrow only the following elegant epi- 
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“« Gracchorum matrem sileat Romana vetustas, 
Et taceat Sappho Grecia victa suam 
Cedite Romane, Grace, quoque cedite Muse, 
Nescio quid Batavo majus in orbe micat.” 
Of which the following, by a Lady, 
is no inelegant paraphrase. — 
“ When heaven-born Wisdom beam’d from 
pole to pole, 
Her choicest rays illum’d the female soul. 
Brave Scipio’s daughter taught her sons to 
know 
To govern Rome, and lay her tyrants low. 
The Grecian Sappho charm’d the list’ning 
throng 
With potent numbers and harmonious song. 
The beauteous Nine their sex’s greatness prove, 
And charm the warring world to peace and 
love : 
But when e’en these contend for deathless 


praise, 
They yield to Schurman’s brow the verdant 
bays.” 

Her works were collected by Span- 
heim, and printed by the Elzevirs, 
at Leyden, in 1648, 12mo. with the 
following title: —‘“‘ Nobilissimz Vir- 
ginis Annz Mariz 4 Schurman Opus- 
cula; Hebrea, Greca, Latina, Gallica, 
Prosaica & Metrica.” To this is pre- 
fixed a likeness of this eminent woman, 
engraven, if not painted, by herself, 
taken in the 33d year of her age; from 
which the likeness prefixed to this 
Number has been correctly copied. 

In these Opuscula is a famous dis- 
sertation on the question,—“‘ Num fe- 
mine Christiane conveniat studium 
Literarum?” “Is it consistent with 
the character of a Christian woman to 
study Literature ?”—This piece, which 
has never been translated, casts much 
light on the long-controverted subject, 
—“ Was woman created inferior to 
man ?”—Besides this dissertation, and 
another, De Vite termino, concerning 
the bounds of human life, the rest of 
the volume consists chiefly of Epistles: 
many of these are written in Latin; 
several in French; three in Hebrew, 
with points; and five in elegant Greek. 
Her Poems are in Latin and French, 
and are principally of the Epistolary 
kind ; with a few Epigrams. There 
was a second edition of this eminent 
Lady’s Opuscula printed in 1650, 
which contains a French Ode, to Ma- 
dame Uiricia Ogle; and a Letter, in 
the same language, to Mr. Spanheim, 
concerning his edition of the Opus- 
cula: of this letter, it is not speaking 
Pe highly to say, it is a model of epis- 

e 


ary . 
To detract from the mental energy 





and capacity of this eminent woman, 
Mr. Bruysset (Dict. BioGRaPn.) ad- 
duces her conversion to Quietism, as he 
terms it. But to this we might an- 
swer, Quietism in her assumed the 
form of the true religion, and pro- 
duced its effects ; viz. abstraction from 
the world, and devotedness to God. 
Nor can this be fairly resorted to asa 
proof of mental debility ; for the most 
elevated geniuses have been often 
found susceptible of the finest and 
warmest religious affections; nor will 
this be contested, while we can shew 
such men as Origen among the ancients; 
Phineas Fletcher and Cowper, among 
the poets; and Boyle and Fenelon, 
among the shiiemenhate. The latter 
of whom, the amiable Bishop of Cam- 
bray, nulli secundus, gave way to, and 
wrote in defence of, that very system 
of Quietism, alias Devotedness to God, 
by which the delicate feelings and re- 
fined soul of A. M. Schurman were 
won away from the public walks of 
polite literature, into the less frequent- 
ed, but not less noble, private paths of 
self-renunciation, and piety to God. 
Besides, it should ever be remembered, 
that polite literature had its full share 
(forty years) of Schurman’s life; and 
that there is a time when literary 
ladies and scientific gentlemen, as well 
as the vulgar herd, must be converted, 
and become as little children, before 
they can enter into the kingdom of 
God 


Many additional particulars respect- 
ing this extraordinary Lady, may be 
found in the following works. 

Schurmannia, EuxAngia 

Croesii Hist. Quaker. lib. iii. 

Jacob. Bibliothec. illustr. Foemin. 
quz Scriptis claruerunt. 

G. Arnold’s History of the Churches 
and Heretics, in Dutch, two vol. 17th 
book, 21st chap. 

ie 


TORTURE IN HANOVER. 


THE practice of torturing offenders, 
which exists in his Majesty’s domi- 
nions in Germany, would scarcely, be 
credited by an English reader, if the 
authenticity of the fact did not rest on 
the unquestionable authority of that 
celebrated philanthropist, the late Mr. 
Howard. This gentleman has record- 
ed the following account of the dread- 
ful place, in which the torture is admi- 
nistered in Brunswick.— 

“‘ The descent into this subterranean 
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dungeon, where the torture is inflicted, 
is by a flight of fifteen steps. Here all 
is total darkness, except when candles 
are introduced, by the light of which 
many instruments of misery are dis- 
covered. From this room we pass 
into another, which seems to be a kind 
of cellar, arched over. Its dimensions 
are, eighteen feet by fifteen, and all 
around is very black and dark. At 
one end is a bench, for the judge, 
lawyers, secretary, and surgeon, under 
whose direction this work of dark- 
ness is carried on. Opposite to this 
bench, is a table for candlesticks and 
books. The prisoner, the executioner, 
and his assistant, stand by the table, 
before the judge. The season when 
tortures are inflicted, is midnight; 
although the thickness of the walls, 
which is three feet, four doors through 
which I passed, together with the 
dirty floor, and the depth under ground, 
must prevent the most agonizing cries 
from being heard any where but in the 
room. I saw all the remaining en- 
gines of torture at the executioner’s 
house. He seemed with pleasure to 
shew them, and their mode of appli- 
cation, and most readily answered all 
my inquiries. To do this he was very 
competent, having been several years 
in that occupation at Hanover. He, 
however, observed, that during his 
employment in this house of woe, he 
had only beheaded four or five persons. 
On asking him, if nothing was put 
into the tortured person’s mouth, as I 
had seen in some places, he replied, 
“No; the Osnaburgh executioners 
think they suffer less.” And on de- 
scribing some of the modes of torture 
which the wit of devils and men had 
invented, he said, “ Sir, the Osna- 
burgh torture is still ruder.”—Anec- 
dotes of the Life of the Right Hon. Wil- 
liam Pitt, vol. 1, p. 440. 
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REMARKS ON SIR RICHARD PHILLIPS’S 
ESSAY. 


[Concluded from col. 234.] 


But there is still a question of import- 
ance: Has Sir Richard really disco- 
vered the cause of gravitation? Let us 
attend to his principles and reason- 
ing. “ He is desirous of proving, 
that all phenomena of matter are the 
effects of Mortion:” a desire, this, 
sufficiently large! We are informed, 
p. 15, ay ‘« Motion is that universal 





principle which confers on masses of 
matter the power of acting on other 
masses. In regard to matter, which 
is essentially inert, it is the source 
of momentum or potentiality, and is 
the animating soul of the material 
universe. Space is the stage, Mat- 
TER is the subject, and Motion isthe 
agent, producing all phenomena. As 
it affects atoms, it produces various 
densities; as it affects aggregates, it 
creates varied organizations ; and as it 
affects different aggregates, it deve- 
lops the relative properties of matter.” 
Here motion appears to be represent- 
ed as some principle, operating on 
matter, and giving it certain powers ; 
and matter is set forth as something 
perfectly and essentially destitute of 
any power: to motion is attributed an 
arbitrary force, and to matter an arbi- 
trary inertia. But are these things 
true in fact?’ No; there is something 
more in matter than simple inertness ; 
and motion confers on it no new abso- 
lute force. There belongs essentially 
to matter, whether at rest or in mo- 
tion, a force tending to preserve it in 
its present state. Experience is against 
the position, that matter is totally de- 
void of all force, except such as is 
communicated by motion: and, in 
fact, motion gives no new absolute 
force to matter; for whatever it re- 
ceives in one direction, it loses ex- 
actly, by return or reaction, in the 
opposite: it is neither gainer nor 
loser ; if it have received, it has given 
back precisely as much, and the effect 
of the conflict is, a change of state, 
always proportional to the impressed 
or the re-acting force; because a 
change of state in matter is the effect 
of force, and effects are as their 
causes; and when a body is by any 
force put into motion, and thus made 
to act on another body at rest, by im- 
pinging on it,-the body at rest is al- 
ways found to produce exactly the 
same change on the impinging body, 
as this does on the other, but in an 
opposite direction: now, if the body 
at rest be essentially inert, how comes 
it to produce a change of state in the 
striking body? There is, then, an in- 
variable force in bodies, tending to 
preserve them in the state in which 
they are; and hence, a given power 
cannot produce more or /ess than @ 
given change of state in a given por- 
tion of matter; and, in effecting this 
determinate change, suffers itself an 
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equal resistance ; also the same change 





happens, whatever was the previous 
state of the given quantity of matter. 
Did not matter possess any, the least 
portion, of this power, the largest 
mass would be as easily moved as 
the smallest; and the least force would 
stop entirely any moving mass of mat- 
ter. Hence, to bodies belong a power 
or force, fixed and invariable, tending 
to preserve them in the state in which 
they are, and from which they never 
change, but by an extraneous force ; 
this alone, not motion, produces the 
new state of a body, which it tends to 
keep just with the same force it before 
possessed: to the body, then, belongs 
a power which it cannot increase or 
diminish; nor can this power, we con- 
ceive, be increased or diminished by 
any power in created nature. 

Thus, the very foundation of the 
new Physical theory is swept away by 
the force of constant experience: but 
should we allow the foundation, in 
order to proceed, still the superstruc- 
ture will be found incoherent, and 
encumbered with hypotheses which 
can never be verified. 

To maintain this theory, space is 
supposed to be perfectly full of matter : 
hence, if motion, wonder-performing 
motion, can take place at all, some of 
the parts of matter must be annihi- 
lated, and in the same instant re- 
created on the other side of the mov- 
ing body; or the parts must contract 
and dilate ; or else they must mutually 
penetrate each other. Hence this ab- 
solute plenum must be rejected, and 
the whole fabric vanishes. Besides, 
all nature every where indicates vacu- 
ities in given portions of space. 

Should this absurdity be admitted, 
we ask, how are bodies of different 
densities to exist? and are told, that 
motion, “ as it affects atoms, produces 
various densities,” and therefore, as 
a necessary consequence, causes gold 
or platinum to be more dense than 
cork ; or, that either body has its pe- 
culiar density, is owing to motion! 
But who can prove it? This suppo- 
sition has not the shadow of proba- 


7 

e come now to the grand ques- 
tions, —‘‘ By what law or laws the 
heterogeneous particulars are kept to- 
gether? How, if any disturbance 
take place, is the original position 
restored?” p. 17. These questions, it 
seems, are to be resolved by the two- 

No. 4.—VoL. I. 


fold motion of the earth, the annual 
and the diurnal, or the orbicular and 
rotary. But first we are required to 
admit, that “ in the established rota- 
tion of this heterogeneous mass, the 
opposite sides balance, or must con- 
stantly be endeavouring to balance, 
each other. This is an uestion- 
able law of nature and of ics ;”” 
p. 20. But how it can be a law of 
nature, or of mechanics, consistently 
with this theory, requires explanation: 
we wish to know, from-what.“‘ hocus 
pocus, or conjuration,” this endeavour 
to balance arises? not from any innate 
force, by which matter tends to mat- 
ter, that would destroy the system; 
not from matter impelling equally 
from opposite parts, since matter is 
said to be “ essentially inert”; not 
from the established two-fold motion 
of the earth, for these motions are not 
of the parts towards each other, but 
round cértain centres or axes. This 
endeavour of the opposite sides to 
balance, which is a natural conse- 
quence of the Newtonian doctrines, is 
altogether at variance with the pro- 
posed hypothesis. But, how are the 
uestions resolved by the double mo- 
tion? It is supposed, that, “ if, in 
this state of equilibrio, a stone be 
projected by any force, (‘ mechanical, 
muscular, or explosive,’) in a novel 
direction, from any inferior circle into 
any enlarged circle of rotation, the 
pre-existing balance of the two sides 
of the e is destroyed, during the 
time in which such novel force is ex- 
erted, and will be restored by the 
governing motions;” p. 20. In the 
explanation, the author allows that 
the stone keeps its former motions, 
orbicular and rotary; and also the 
motion communicated by the “ novel 
force,” until this last is gradually de- 
stroyed by the revolving matter ; which 
also, having destroyed this new mo- 
tion, deflects the stone once more to- 
wards the place on the earth from 
which it was projected. Thus it is 
granted, that the stone retains its new 
state produced by the impressed force, 
tenaciously returning to its former 
state by very slow degrees, 
the constant operation of the 
force; which also is required to bring 
it back to its place again. Now, the 
revolving matter must be admitted 
to be of the same nature with that of 





the stone: what, then, prevents it 
from keeping its own course, and 
Y 
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causes it to perform its continual gy- 
rations’? It is easily answered ; by the 
action of some superior or paramount 
motion! This philosophy easily sur- 
mounts every obstacle. , still, we 
are required to suppose, that the den- 


By such elegant and commodious 
theorems, the laws of gravitation dis- 
covered by Newton are exhibited with 
all imaginable facility ; and “ Kepler’s 
famous law, if applicable, is also 
easily established on this doctrine;” 


sities of the parts of the earth, in their | p. 26 


natoral situations, are such, “ that, 
multiplied by the distances, the pro- 
ducts are equal,” p. 21; and it is as- 
sumed, that the earth consists of 
strata. all carried in the rotation, so 
as to produce equal momenta in all 
the strata among themselves. But 
where is the proof of this density in- 
ereasing thus towards the centre? We 
may as well believe the earth is less 
dense near the central regions: also, 
the hypothesis would make the earth 
infinitely dense (if the expression may 
be allowed) near the centre of the 
earth. . Every step is dark and doubt- 
ful ; but, however disagreeable, we are 
required to advance; and are inform- 
ed, that “‘ the density of an equal 

antity of matter, in a sphere, is as 

e cube of the sphere ;” p. 25. We 
will pass this over as an inadvertency. 
It is then concluded, that the density 
of the strata is inversely as the cubes 
of the radii: but this can only happen, 
on the gratuitous supposition, that the 
indefinitely thin strata are of equal 
thickness: also, in opposition to this, 
we were just before told, that the 
ducts of the distance and density are 
equal; and, therefore, the density is 
inversely as the radii. 

Afier these luminous views, our 
Author presents the whole in a mathe- 
matical dress, in five articles; follow- 
ed by learned analytical investigations: 
the whole of which, to say the best of 
it, is ridiculous, nonsensical, and 
utterly unworthy of regard; only it 
may be amusing to observe, that 
having put the symbols, “ m, for 
momentum, d, for density, +, for 
radius, ¢, for time,” we are informed, 

om dm . 
“om =a x d an Bs ; thatis, dm =dm; 
or, mis to m, asd tod; i.e, the rela- 
tive momenta are directly as the densi- 
ties; p. 26. In addition, we may now 


put s, for sofiness, then n= = x 8; 


or, sm = sm; i. e. the relative momenta 
are directly as the softness! In the same 
manner we may indubitably prove, 
these momenta are direcily as the 
hardness, or as the elasticity, or as 
any thing else. 


We are also farnished with dia- 
grams to illustrate the decreasing den- 
sity from the centre, upward; and to 
shew the effect of the annual and ro- 
tary motions. “These combined mo- 
tions,” here is the grand charm! If 
we can pass the absurdities in every 
former step, let us examine “‘ these 
combined motions and forces.” And, 
first, what is the effect of the annual 
motion on different terrestrial bodies ? 
Granting that some power or motion 
has given, and is ever exerting its 
energies te preserve, the erbicular mo- 
tion, it is evident there is nothing in 
it tending to bring any mass of mat- 
ter nearer to the centre, whatever may 
be its density, or its situation in the 
earth; because, since the revolving 
matter at the place of the mass has 
itself. no tendency to approach the 
earth’s centre, it cannot possibly impel 
a foreign body that way. A similar 
method of reasoning will hold for the 
diurnal motion, considered 
Sinee, then. neither of these motions, 
if pre-established separately, could in 
any measure, or in the least degree, 
eause a projected body to come nearer 
the centre than the place it may hap- 
pen to reach ; how can it be supposed, 
that these motions combined are 
ble of producing this effeet, of perform- 
ing the work toward which neither of 
them contributed the smallest part? 

Again, since our Author asserts, 
that the opposite sides of the earth 
balance, or endeavour to balance; 
each other, it follows, that. whatever 
combinations of motions there may be, 
imaginary or real, the several parts of 
the earth, being arranged according 
to the supposed natural order, as to 
their fancied decreasing densities, 
will, while undisturbed, perform their 
motions vegularly, and have no ten- 
dency towards the centre of the earth, 
or from it: now, things being in this 
state, if a body. be projected im a 
direction from the centre, whatever 
effect the medium might have, by re- 
sistance, to retard the new motion of 
the body, it can have no force to bring 
it nearer to, or remove it farther from; 





the centre, since this matter does not 
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Singular Instance of Instinctive Sagacity in a Horse. 





tend te or from the central part by its 
own motion. 

A variety of illusteations and expli- 
cations follow, exactly agreeing with 
the preceding part, as it respects in- 
congruity ; the whole forming one mass 
of inconsistencies, requiring no fur- 
ther notice ; and which we can recom- 
mend to the attention of those persons 
only whe are at a loss for employment. 


ee 


SINGULAR INSTANCB OF INSTINCTIVE 
SAGACITY IN A HORSE. 


[From Salamé’s Travels in the Deserts.] 


“ Arrer we had rested.a little, f wish- 
ed to gratify my curiosity, by taking a 
walk round this valley. But being 
somewhat fatigued, I gave a piaster 
(about tenpence) to one of our Arabs, 
to lend me his horse, and to walk with 
me. The distance was about six miles. 
This valley was nearly square: the 
ground was sandy, except the edges 
by the foot of the mountains, which 
were muddy, or rather lined by beds 
of torrents, which apparently had rua 
there ; and in consequence of which, 
the senna shrabs have grown almost 
all around the valley. ‘The surround- 
ing mountains are from 3 to 400 feet 
in height, or perhaps more, _ ln some 
parts there were several square caves, 
hewn in the granite rock at the toot of 
the mountain, all nearly of the same 
size. 1 went into a few of them, where 
I found nothing but some. broken 
s of red earthenware, and some 
bias? bones. I discovered no inscrip- 
tion whatever in any of those which I 
visited. On my coming out of these 
caves, I observed to my guide, that 
‘ this valley, informer times, had pro- 
bably beea inhabited, as [ on 
all these excavations to have been 
made for habitations ; and, therefore, 
the who lived: there could 
not live without water.’ His answer 
to me was, (according to the common 
superstition of the present ignorant 
people of Egypt,) that * as all the an- 
cient people were magicians, they 
probably might have had their water 
brought from the Nile, by the power of 
magic.’ On this, { had ne- 
thing to reply, but tr ai him, 
aod proceeded towards our caravan. 
* On my approaching the south-east 
corner of the valley, my horse begau 


tom of the corner, where he stopped of 
his own accord, and to neigh 
before a —_ —_ crevice, dr rather 
a cut the granite rock, quite 
perpendi as frem the top to the 
bottom of the mountain. He wished 
to rush in; but I could not get on with 
him, on account of the passage being 
full of large blocks of granite. 

‘* At last my guide reached me, and 
appeared: very angry, thinking that I 
had ped his horse on purpose. 
However f left the horse with him, and 
wished to go into the cut to satisfy my 
curiosity, and to see what was the 
reason of his me thither. The 
man refused to wait with the horse, 
and told me, that if fF went in, he 
weuld leave me alone, and return to 
our halting-place. After I had given 
him another piaster, and persuaded 
him, with many stories, that por- 
haps, through this casual inspiration 
of the horse, we might find a treasure, 
(as they in general believe, that alb 
the European travellers’ object is, to 
search for treasures,) I began to enter 
this most amazing crevice, by ascend- 
ing one block and descending the 
other, which were throughout the — 
sage. They were of different 
and sizes, from about five to ten feevia 
diameter ; and they are of the same: 
kind as’ the gréen-coloured granite 
mountain, from which they were cut. 
The crevice is very regularly of the 
same width, which was about three 
yards; and its depth or distance into 
the mountain, perhaps more than one 
hundred yards: it was so neatly cut 
through the rock, quite perpendicu- 
larly from the top to the bottom, that 
it looks as if there weie two smooth 
walls, standing close one by the other. 
This is certainly not an accidental 
cleft, but a work of human labour. 
~ On reaching the bottom of this 
cut, I found, to my joy, a 
basin or reservoir of fine limpid water, 
of about six yards in circumference, 
and two feet deep: its bottom was of 
fine white sand, and the water was 
most excellent. Qn account of the 
masses of granite, I could not see my 
guide to make him a sign to come in; 
and, when I began w call out loadly 
cousin: datas ie eerie Mee 
sounding. throu crevice a 
bell. Hedid-hear me ; but would not 
believe that I had fouad any water 


to gallop; and I could nos restrain | there 





him, until he broughi me to the boi- 


~ At lastt came out, and told him 
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to goin; and, at the same time, I 
gave him the zamzamieé, (i. e. a small 
leather bag, carried always by the 
side: of the saddle,) to fill it with 
water for the horse. I took the dear 
horse from him, and began to kiss 
him ; and I am sure that he must have 
been there before, or he must have 
smelled the water. The man came 
out of the crevice quite rejoiced, and 
returned me the last piaster which I 
gave him before I went into the cre- 
vice ; and he immediately ran towards 
the caravan, to apprize them of the 
water-place. 

“I gave some water from the zam- 
zamié to the horse, and waited at the 
spot till the caravan came, and made 
their provision of that excellent water. 
They expressed great thanks; and 
wished to know who I was? 
ing an account of our shipwreck, and 
of the state of distress in which I 
was, they shewed much sorrow; and 
the chief of the caravan took out of his 
pocket the ten piasters which I had 
paid him for my passage, and pre- 
sented them to me, saying, ‘ This is a 
very little reward for the treasure you 
have discovered ; which is not only a 
great relitf to us on this occasion, but 
it will be for the benefit of thousaads 
in following time.’ 

“ At first, I thought this spot of wa- 
ter was a reservoir of rain; but when I 
went into the crevice again, I found 
it was a spring, for the more water we 
took, the more it sprang out; and I 
observed the ground, underneath the 
blocks of granite, was covered with 

. Ihave no doubt that this spring 
spreads itself, by unperceived pas- 
sages through the sand, at the foot of 
the mountain, round the valley, where 
the senna shrubs grow.” 


Be 

Antiquities respectiyg Liverpool. 

TO. THE PROPRIETOR OR EDITOR OF 
THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 
I sit down to collect a little respect- 
ing the only remaining antique build- 
ings in Liverpool, now in their an- 
cient form standing,—the old tower, 
its garden-gate, the kitchen, and the 
site of the garden; all abutting upon 
the chapel and chapel-yard of St. 
Nicholas: formerly under the mother 
church, Walton; but, since 1699, one 
of the parish churches of Liverpool. 


On giv- | Esq 





From the appearance of the old 
church, (previous to any alteration but 
that of the north aisle, and the spire, 
which was set upon the old church 
tower, and which so suddenly fell, 
this building might be dated coev 
with the tower so called. 

Whoever looks at the plan of Liver- 
pool, and examines the site of the pre- 
sent church-yard, and tower, and gar- 
den wall, which extended to the west, to 
the front of the shore, will find it bound- 
ed by a wall, to prevent the water from 
washing the very foundations of the 
tower. The more ancient state of this 
spot may be gathered from viewing a 
picture, (see Fragments of Lancashire, 
folio, 168,) taken so late as 1740; 
also a more early view, from a paint- 
ing in the possession of Ralph Peters, 
.; which painting has been copied 
by the late Mr. Eyes and others, and 
said to be taken in 1680. But this 
statement must, be incorrect, for. the 
castle and castle-walls were taken 
down before 1663, as appears by an 
authentic MS. in my possession, writ- 
ten from 1662 to 1667; being the mi- 
nutes of Charles Earl of Derby, lord- 
lieutenant, and his deputies, Sir Ro- 
ger Bradshaigh, Robert Holt of Cas- 
tleton, Roger Nowel of Read, Gilb. 
Ireland, and others. 

Whoever attentively observes the 
ground-plan of St. Nicholas’ church 
and church-yard, lineable, as it were, 
by the old water-line, from the bottom 
of Water-street, (formerly Mylne- 
lane) including what is called the 
New Ground, taken from the river, 
and tracing up the same from the 
N. W. corner, in Chapel-street, ‘to 
what was called the Church-Style 
House, (a post and petrel building, 
which is still standing at the N. E. 
corner) ranging on the East side with 
Alderman Pole’s house, (the Stamp 
Office,) southward to Mylne-lane, then 
down that street to the west, including 
the tower, tower-garden, and ancient 
a about five yards wide 
on the west front of the tower, 
the ancient garden-wall to the chure 
gates, on the south side, and. where 
the garden was continued, y, 
towards Alderman Pole’s house; will 
have a tolerably correct view of its 
extended outline. That wall on the 
west, betwixt those houses and the 
church-yard, was built about 120 
years ago, as may be seen in the 
Vestry Book, vol.i. It must evidently 
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strike any one, who contemplates 
the plan, that this piece of ground 
must have belonged to one and the 
same person; and that he granted 
one half to build a chapel on, and 
chapel-yard, reserving the other half 
to erect his mansion upon, and his 
garden, which occupied about the 
same quantity of land. 

It is most likely, too, that the tower 
and the chapel were built nearly about 
the same time. Of that fact there 
seems little doubt. This, we may 
presume, was previous to the time 
of King John; perhaps in the days of 
Henry I.; as, at the time of Dooms- 
day, Liverpool did not go by that 
name: and our account of the sheriffs 
and governors under that king are 
very imperfect ; and they continued so 
until Henry the II.’s time, 1154. 
Though there was no sheriff named in 
Stephen’s reign, we find William de 
Blois made many grants in Lanca- 
shire to the Waltons, the Banastres, 
&e. After him succeeded Randle and 
Hugh, Earls of Chester. After these, 
John Lackland was Lord of Lanca- 
shire, in 1189; and Theobald de Wal- 
ter had all Amounderness, and, little 
doubt, many parts of West Derby. 
It then went to the Earls of Chester 
again ; and thence to the Earl Ferrars, 
Ear! of Derby, where it continued until 
it went to Edward Crouchback, born 
1245, and appointed about 1265; 
one of whose descendants, John of 
Gaunt, founded a chantry on the said 
chapel. 

I can but conceive, that Henry de 
Torbocke was: a son or descendant of 
Theobald de Walter. Henry, the 
father, had two sons. To Robert Fitz- 
henry he gave Latham and Knowsley ; 
to Richard he gave Torbocke ; Robert, 
being the eldest son, took the name of 
Latham, and the arms of the’ said 
Theobald de Walter, with this addi- 
tion,—on the chief three plates : and 
his brother, who settled and resided 
at Torbocke, took the name of Tor- 
bocke, and the arms of the Walters, 
(now called Butler, being appointed 
chief b of Ireland,) or, a chief in- 
dented , with the addition of 
three plates, like his brother, (perhaps 
their father’s arms); and a distin- 
guishing bearing further, on the field, 


‘An Eagle’s leg erased Gules.” —From 
Theobald are descended the Dukes 
of Ormond, and many other noble 


We find, then, a descendant of Ro- 
bert de Latham (tempo. Hen. IV.) 
owning the Tower in Li l, then 
his occasional residence ; which tower 
he gave the gallant t, Sir John 
Stanley, who married his only daugh- 
ter, Isabella de Latham, and they 
rebuilt it. From this match sprang 
the noble house of Stanley, Earl of 
Derby; Sir John Stanley, of Alderley 
Edge, Cheshire ; the Stanleys of West- 
moreland: all which, through Sir John 
Stanley, knight, are descended from 
the Stanleys of Hooton, in Cheshire. 

Sir John Stanley, who was lord- 
lieutenant of and, spent much 
time here, and was greatly honoured. 
He had a seat erected for him in St. 
Nicholas’s church, which belongs to the 
family to this day. He got power to 
kernell his house, the 7th of Henry IV., 
(see Calendar Rotulo patenti,) called the 
Tower, now standing, as well as the 
S— and the kitchens, (the old 

uildings adjoining the gate to the 
east): but the garden is covered with 
buildings, and a more modern road 
made through the garden, entering the 
church-yard nearly at the south-east 
angle of this church. 

So late as 1734, James Earl of 
Derby was mayor of Liverpool, and 
entertained in the Tower at the bot- 
tom of Water-street. No building 
was then opposite the west; it was 
clear to the river, (see Fragments of 
Lancashire, before-mentioned, folio, 
168,) and so continued until about 
1741, when the house (the lowest, and 
warehouse on the north side of Water- 
street) was built by one of the Brom- 
fields: the warehouse has been rebuilt 
this last year. 

I count nine mayors of the family 
of Stanley, from 1625 to 1734, if we 
allow the Right Hon. Thos. Viscount 
Colchester to be one; for he married 
Charlotte, grand-daughter of James 
Earl of Derby, who suffered at Bolton. 
He was mayor in 1667, and M. P.- 
for Liverpool, 1688: he was eldest son 
of Lord Rivers, of Rock Savage. 
There was, from the north-east cor- 
ner of the church-yard, a stile and 
foot-path, which came from the church- 
house, towards the top of Water- 
street, crossing over the Common 
Garden, then common garden ground ; 
but more latterly called, within these 


last fifty years, as a street, Covent 


Garden. There was, in the memory 
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of an ald gentleman whom I knew, 
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(new Paradise-street) which it 
was then before the Dock was built at 


54, 63, 168, 172, 225, 231, 244, &e. Ke. 
and Appendix, Ixiv. 


Q. 
Apri 29, 1819, Liverpool. 

[Several interesting facts and cir- 
cumstances, connected with these anti- 
quities of Liverpool, will appear in 
our next. ] 
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Method of Preserving Birds. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 


MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

I have had several opportunities of ex- 
many ofthe most splendid and 
valuable collections of Foreign and 
British Birds in London and else- 
where; but particularly that in the 
British Museum, some of which are 
beautiful beyond the power of de- 
scription. But, at the same time, I 
am sorry to. remark, that there are too 
many, not only in this, but in every 
other collection that I have seen, going 
rapidly to decay, either from the ef- 
fects of time, or, what may be more 
le, the ignorance of those who 
ve attempted to embalm or other- 
wise preservethem. Nothing can give 
more pleasure to the studious natural- 
ist, than to behold those inimitable 
gems in the feathered creation, the 
ing-bird, the Colibri, oe 
lian Creeper, &c. sparkling wi e 
lastre and fire of the ruby, and the daz- 
aling splendour of the emerald, the sap- 
phire, the amethyst, and the topaz, in- 
sensibly changing, mixing, and melting 


into each other, in every position and | tig 


accident of light, with inexpressible 
beauty. Such is the profusion in 
which the Author of Nature has been 

to decorate those little bril- 
iants of his creation. But with what 
regret have I too often beheld’ them 
exposed to view, dried and shrivelled 
up; their native elegance and symme- 
try entirely lost, and their plumage a 


| 





prey to myriads of animaiculz ; putting 
every art at defiance to rescue them 
from total destruction. In this state kL 
have seen many of the most splendid 
and rare specimens, and even in the 
best collections. From numerous ob- 
servations, which I have from time to 
time been enabled to make, together 
with the interest I have felt, I have 
been induced to make every possible 
effort to find a remedy for the evil. 

After many experiments, having suc- 
ceeded to the full extent of my wishes, 
I now desire to communicate my me- 
thod to the Public, through the medi- 
um of your useful and intelligent 
Magazine: at the same time assuri 
the ingenious naturalist, that, if my 
method be prosecuted with care, the 
native elegance and symmetry of every 
species, will be preserved, and their 
plumage also, from the ravages of 
destructive animaleule for ages to 
come. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

w 


. & 

My method is as follows: — It will 

be necessary to have in readiness a 
few ounces of good sulphuric zxther, 
and also a few ounces of a saturated 
solution of arsenic, in water; a smalb 
syringe; a piece of thin wire, bent 
like a hook at one end; and a block 
of wood, about four inches square, at 
the bottom, and bevelled off on each 
side, leaving about an inch and a quar- 
ter broad at the top; on which a cir~ 
cular groove must be made, about an 
inch deep, and the same in width. 
This groove must be enlarged accord- 
ing to the size of the bird. Having 
every thing ready, the bird is to be 
in it on its back, underneath. 

which, alittle fine cotton wool should be. 
spread, to prevent the plumage being 
injured during the operation; the rump 
is to be placed at the end of the groove, 
so as to allow the tail to be beat down 
to the block, and secured by a piece of 
paper er fine cloth, from water, blood, 
and other impurities; the body is to 
to be bound with a ribbon, sufficiently 
ht; then, with the hooked wire, 
draw the intestines out at the rectum, 
and, with your syringe, force! the ca- 
vity of its body full of warm water, 
which will run out at its mouth or bill. 
Much care must be taken to prevent 
either blood or other matter from com- 
ing in contact with the plumage, asit 
will be almost impossible to remove: 
the slighiest stain, without maierial 
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injury. The bleck may now be set up 
on its end, with the head of the bird 
hanging down, suffering it to remain 
till the water has entirely run off, and 
it is almost free from moisture. The 
bill must now be stuck into a piece of 
soft wax, so as to render it water- 
tight. The saturated solution of 
arsenic is then to be thrown into the 
cavity, and it should remain for at 
least two hours; during which time, 
the whole muscular fibre will be im- 
pregnated with the arsenic: the wax 
may then be removed from the bill, 
and the arsenious solution allowed to 
drain off. When dry, the body must 
be stuffed with fine cotton wool, and 
po from Sy ee its bill — 
now be secured, by wrapping it c 
with a fine silk thread, till it is per- 
fectly tight; taking much care at the 
same time not to injure its texture or 
form. Aither must now be dropped 
in at the rectum, till the cotton is satu- 
rated; the rectum may then be closed 
and secured by a small piece of court 
plaster. —(Wax might be used as be- 
fore, were not a degree of heat requir- 
ed, at the end of the process, that 
would melt it.)—The bird must now 
be put into the most elegant and na- 
tural position, and placed in a warm 
stove, or any other situation which 
does not exceed 150 degrees. By this 
means, the zther will a transude 
through every pore, carry with it 
its native moisture, which is the true 
cause of putrefaction ; and at the same 
time minutely distribute and leave 
the arsenious acid in the crystallized 
state, not only in the muscular com- 
pound, but in the cutis and epidermis 
also, which will effectually prevent 
those devastations occasioned by va- 
rious animalculz. 

When the bird is sufficiently dried, 
take it from the stove, and remove the 
thread from the bill, and varnish it 
slightly, and the legs and claws also. 
Nothing remains now to be done, but 
to place the artificial eyes in their 
sockets. 

N.B. Artificial eyes, for birds and 
quadrupeds, may be had from several 
people in Birmingham, who make a 
trace of manufacturing them, and 
other glass toys. 

A tolerable shift may be made by the 

low-pipe. Provide long slips of 
glass, about one-tenth of an inch 
broad; hold them between the hands 
in the flame of an alcohol lamp, urged 





by the blow-pipe. When the glass is 
in fusion, draw the hands out rather 
— then bring them closer toge- 
» and a globule will be formed. 
Globules of any colour may be formed, 
by using glass of various colours, by 
the same means. 
Insects may be preserved, by drown- 
ing them in «ther, and placing them 
between two concave glasses. 
[To be continued.] 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 


S1r,—On a grave-stone, in the parish 
church-yard of Bolton, is the follow- 
ing singular Epitaph, which, if you 
deem it sufficiently interesting for a 
place in your valuable Miscellany, is 
at your service. J. W. 


John Okey the servant of God was borne 
in London 1608 Came into this Towne 1629 
Maried Mary the daughter of James 
Crompton of Brei 1635 with whom 
he lived comfortably 20 years & begot 
4 sonns & 6 da’ since then be lived 
sole till the day of bis death in his time 
were many Great C & terrible 
alterations 18 yeares civill wars in 
England besides many dreadful sea 
fights The Crown or at 
England changed 8 times ep y 
laid aside 14 yeares London burnt by 
papists & more stately built againe 
Germany wasted 300 miles [00000 
protestants murdered in Ireland by 
the papists This towne thrice stormed 
once taken & plundered He went 
thorow many troubles & divers 
conditions Found rest joy & happines 
only in holines the faith feare & love 
of God in Jesus Cirist 
He dyed the 29 Ap & lieth 

here buried 


1684 
Come Lord Jesus O come quickly 
Holines is Mans Happines 
The above, Sir, is the orthographi- 
cal form of the Epitaph. 


eee 


A REMARKABLE EPITAPH. 
Passans! vous qui passez, 
En passant vous pusserez 
Par ou, ceux ci en passant ont passés. 
This is very nervous, but scarcely 
able of an English version.—The 
following gives the sense. 
Passengers ! ye who pass by ! 
In passing along, ye shall pass away ; 
As those who, in passing by, bave passed away. 
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REVIEW, &c.—PRESCIENCE OF GOD. 
[Concluded from our last.] 


Havinc extended this critique much 
beyond our original intention, we 
should have terminated our remarks 
in the preceding number, but for a 
wish, which we were unwilling to sup- 
press, to lay before our readers the 
reasonings of an acute writer, on this 
momentous subject. Should any apo- 
logy be necessary for the length of our 
observations, we hope it will be found 
in the occasion of this discussion, 
that has placed before us an object, 
which, though abstruse in its investi- 
gation, is of serious importance in its 
nature, and deeply interesting to man- 
kind. .The writer proceeds as fol- 
lows: 

It seems to me not impossible, that 
God should know what is to come: on 
the contrary, it is highly reasonable to 
think, that he does and must know 
things future. Whatever happens in 
the world, which does not come im- 
mediately from him, must either be 
the effect of mechanical causes, or of 
the motions of living beings and free 
agents. Now, as to the former, it 
cannot be impossible for him, upon 
whom the being and nature of every 
thing depend, and who, therefore, 
must intimately know all their powers, 
and what effects they will have ; to see 
through the whole train of causes and 
effects, and whatever will come to pass 
in that way ; nay, it is impossible that 
he should not do it. 

We ourselves, if we are satisfied of 
the goodness of the materials of which 
a machine is made, and understand 
the force and determination of those 
powers by which it is moved, can tell 
what it will do, or what will be the 
effect of it. And as to those things 
which depend upon the voluntary mo- 
tions of free agents, it is well known, 
that men can only be free with respect 
to such things as are within their 
sphere, and this we are assured is not 
very extensive: and their freedom 
with respect to these, can only consist 
in a liberty either to act without any 
incumbent necessity, as their own rea- 
son and judgment shall determine 
them ; or to neglect their rational facul- 
ties, and not to use them at all; but 
suffer themselves to be carried away 
by the tendencies and inclinations of 
the body, which, left thus to itself, acts 
in a manner mechanically. 





wee oe aenre oe 


Now, he who knows what is in the 
power of men, and what is not; who 
knows the make of their bodies, and 
all the mechanism and propension of 
them; who knows the nature and ex- 
tent of their understandings, and what 
will determine them this way or that ; 
who knows all the process of natural 
causes, and consequently how these 
may work upon them ;—he, I say, who 
knows all this, may know what men 
will do, if he can but know this one 
thing more, viz. whether they will use 
their rational faculties, or not. And 
since even we ourselves, mean and 
defective as we are, can, in some mea- 
sure, conceive how so much as this 
may be done, and seem to want but 
one step more to finish the account, 
can we, with any shew of reason, deny 
to a Perfect Being this one article 
more, or think that he cannot do that 
too ; especially if we call to mind, that 
this very power of using our faculties 
is held of him? 

Observe, what a sagacity there is in 
some men, not only in respect of phy- 
sical causes and effects, but also of the 
future actings of mankind; and how 
very easy it is, many times, if the per- 
sons concerned, and their characters 
and circumstances, are given, to fore- 
see what they will do; as also to fore- 
tel many general events, though the 
intermediate transactions, upon which 
they depend, are not known. Consi- 
der how much more remarkable this 
penetration is in some men than in 
others: consider further, that if there 
be any minds more perfect than the 
human, (and who can be so conceited 
of himself as to question this?) they 
must have it in a still more eminent 
degree, proportionable to the excellence 
of their natures. If, therefore, even 
on this ground of analogy, we only 
allow this power of discerning in God, 
to be proportionable to his nature, as 
in lower beings it is proportionable to 
theirs, it then becomes infinite; and 
then again the future actions of free 
agents are at once all unlocked, and 
exposed to his view. For that know- 
ledge is not infinite, which is limited to 
things past, or present, or which come 
to pass necessarily. ’ 

But after all that has been said, and 
all that can be advanced, on this mys- 
terious, but interesting subject, our 
best attempts to shew how far we can 
go, towards an adequate conception of 
the manner in which future things may 
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be known, can only be.considered as | ceiving these. As they want a fifth 
feeble, mean, and grovelling. Of an | sense to perceive and colours, 
infinite and Being, we can | of which they have no notion; so we, 


have no adequate conception; and 
therefore we cannot justly reason from | 
ourselves to him. His powers, and 
among them his power of knowing, 
must infinitely surpass our under- 
standing. It must be something dif- 
ferent from, and infinitely transcend- 
ing, all the modes of apprehending 
things, of which we have any know- 
ed 


e. 

We know matter of fact, by the 
help of our senses, the strength of ame- 
mory, impressions upon the fancy, or 
the repert of others; and all these me- 
diums or ways suppose the things 
known either to -be present, or once to. 
have been so. But is it therefore 
} ible, that there should be any 

ways.of knowing? This is so far 
from being true, that, since God has 
no organ of sensation, nor such mean 
faculties as the best of ours are, and, 
consequently, cannot know things in 
the way in which we know them, if he 
does not know them by some other 
way, he cannot know them at all, 
even though they .were-present. There 
must, therefore, be other ways, or at 
least another way of knowing even 
matters of fact. And since the diffi- 
culty we ‘find in determining whether 
future matters of fact may be known, 
arises chiefly from this, that we in 
reality consider, without minding it, 
whether they may be known in our 
way of knowing; it vanishes, when we 
recollect, that they ave and must be 
known to:God by some other way; and 
not only so, but this must be some 
way that is perfect, and worthy of him. 

Future, or what to us is future, may 
be as truly the ohject.of diviae know- 
ledge, as : t is of ours ~nor can 
-we tell, what respect present, and 
to come, have to the Divine mind, or 
wherein they differ. .To deaf men, 
there is no such thing as sound; to 
blind men, no such thing as calour ; 
nor, when ‘these are defined and ex- 
plained to them in the best manner 
which their circumstances admit, are 
they capable of knowing how they 
are appre . So, here, we.can- 
not tell how future things are known, 
pethaps, any more than deaf or blind 
‘people know what sounds and colours 
are, and how they may be perceived : 


want a sixth sense, or some 
faculty, of whieh future events may 
-be the proper objects. Nor have we 
any more reason to deny that there is 
such a sense or faculty, than the deaf 
or blind have to deny, that there is 
such a sense as that of hearing or see- 


ing. 
“We can never conclude, that it is im- 
possible for an infinitely-perfect Being 
to know what a free agent will choose 
to do, until we can comprehend ail 
the powers of such a Being; and that 
is, till we ourselves are infinite and 
So far are we from being 
able to pronounce, with any shew of 
reason, that it is impossible there should 
be such knowledge in God. 

In the last place, this knowledge is 
not only not impossible, but that which 
has been already proved concerning 
the Deity and his perfection, deth 
necessarily infer, that nothing can be 
hidden from him. For, if ignorance 
be an imperfection, the ignorance of 
future acts and events must be so; 
and then, if all imperfections are to 
be denied of him, this must. 

There is, indeed, a common preju- 
dice against the Prescience (as it is 
usually called) of God; which sug- 
gests, that, if God foreknows things, 
he foreknows them infallibly or cer- 
tainly ; and if so, then they are cer- 
tain; and if certain, then they are no 
longer matters of freedom. And, thus, 
etre and freedom are thought to 

inconsistent. But, surely, the na- 
ture of a thing is not changed by its 
being known, or known beforehand. 
For, if it is known truly, it is known 
to be what it is, and therefore is not 
altered by this. The truth is, God 
foresees, or rather sees, the actions of 
free agents, because they will be; not 
that they will be because he foresees 
them. Hf I see.an object in a certain 
place, the veracity of my faculties 
supposed, it is certain that object is 
there ; but yet it cannot be said, it is 
there because I see it there, or that my 
seeing it there is.the cause of its being 
there; but because it is there, there- 
fore I see it there. It is the object 
that determines my sensation: and so, 
in the other case, it is the future choice 
of free agents that determines the 





but yet: there maybe a way of know- 
ing those, as well as there is of per- 
No. 4.—Vo1L. L 


preseience, which yet may be infalli- 
bly = 
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Let us put these two contradictory 
propositions: B, some particular man, 
will go to church next Sunday, and B 
will not go to church next Sunday ; and 
let us suppose withal that B is free, 
and that his going or not going de- 
pends merely upon his own will. In 
this case, he may indeed do either, 
but yet he can do but one of these two 
things, either go, or not go; and one 
of these things he must do, or, in other 
words, he cannot avoid beth. One 
of these two propositions, therefore, is 
now true; but yet it is not the truth of 
the proposition which forces him to do 
what is contained in it; on the con- 
trary, the truth of the proposition 
arises from what he shall choose to do. 
And if that truth doth not now force 
him, the foreknowledge of that truth 
will not. We may, surely, suppose B 
himself to know certainly, beforehand, 
which of the two he will choose to do, 
whether to go to church or not (I mean 
so far as it depends upon his choice 
only); and if so, then here is B’s own 
foreknowledge consistent with his 
freedom; and if we can but further 
suppose God to know as much in 
this respect as B does, there will be 
God’s foreknowledge consistent with B’s 
freedom. 

In a word, it involves no -contradic- 
-tion to assert, that God certainly knows 
what any man will choose; and, there- 
fore, that he should do this, cannot be 
said to be impossible. 

But the prescience of God, when 
viewed in connection with the actions 
‘of moral agents, may be placed in 
another light, which the following ob- 
servations will serve to render intelli- 
gible. 

Let us suppose M, some particular 
man, to foreknow, some way or other, 
that, when he shall come to be upon 
his death-bed, L will petition for some 
particular legacy, in a manner so ear- 
nest and humble, and with such a dis- 
position, as will render it proper to 
grant his request: and upon this, M 
makes his last will, by which he de- 
vises to L that which was to be asked, 
and then locks up his will: and all 
this many years before the death of M, 
and whilst L has no expeciation or 
thought of any such thing. When 
the time comes, the petition is made 
and granted ; not by the making of any 
new will, but by the old one already 
made, and without any alteration: 
which legacy had, notwithstanding 





that, never been left, had the petition 
never been preferred. The grant may 
be called the effect of a future act ; and 
it depends as much upon it, as if it 
had been made after the act. In all 
this, there is nothing hard to be admit- 
ted, if M be allowed to foreknow the 
case. And thus the prayers which 
good men offer to the all-seeing God, 
and the neglects of others, may find 
fitting effects already forecasted in the 
course of nature. These possibilities 
may be extended to the labours of 
— and to their behaviour in gene- 
ral. 

In all this, there is no implication 
of any-contradiction or absurdity ; and 
therefore it may fairly be supposed. 
And hence it will follow, that a parti- 
cular providence, as well as that which 
is general, may be accounted for, and 
rendered compatible with the actions 
of men. Such a supposition is cer- 
tainly not beyond the power of an 
almighty and all-perfect Being; nei- 
ther does it appear to be inconsistent 
either with his wisdom or his goodness. 
—See Wollaston’s Religion of Nature, 
§e. p. 99—103. 
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Interesting Questions to Correspondents. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 
THe perusal of Number 1, of your 
Imperial Magazine afforded me con- 
siderable pleasure, and I sincerely 
wish it a circulation equal, in every 
respect, to its merit. My attention was 
particularly arrested by the last para- 
graph that appears in your review of 
Verax, page 27. The observations on 
the phrase, “ one eternal now,” led 
me to examine the precise importof 
human language, when applied to ex- 
press divine things ; and continuing to 
revolve this subject over in my mind, 
a number of important questions arose, 
to which I shall be greatly obliged, if 
you, or some of yourlearned Correspon- 
dents, will furnish me with an answer, 
through the medium of your interesting 
compendium.—Is language of human 
or of divine origin? Have words natu- 
rally any signification; or is their 
meaning purely arbitrary? Was lan- 
guage regularly formed, before a writ- 
ten Revelation was given to man? 
Were the words employed in the yo- 
lume of Revelation, to express invisi- 
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ble, spiritual, and eternal things, ori- 
ginally invented and appropriated to 
express visible, natural, and temporal 
things? If the same words be em- 
ployed to express the things of earth 
and the things of heaven, does it not 
follow, that some of the ideas and no- 
tions usually associated with words, 
when employed as the signs of some 
earthly phenomena, should be drop- 
ped, when they are substituted to 
express the glorious objects of the 
eternal world! Does not this hold 
universally of every word that lan- 
guage can supply ; the things of earth, 
and the things of heaven, being so 
diverse in their natures, is it possible 
that the same word can be used uni- 
vocally of both? When words are 
taken from their primary use, and 
adopted as the signs of things imper- 
ceptible to sense, should not the mean- 
ing of the word be governed by the 
naiure of the object for which it stands, 
and not the nature of the object de- 
termined by the primary impori of the 
term! If the origin, nature, and use 
of language, were generally under- 
stoud, would it not prevent many of 
those mistakes which are made in 
the religious and in the philosophical 
world? 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
An Inquirer after Truth, 


em 


CONTINUATION OF SELECTIONS FROM 
“ TABLE TALK,” BY SELDEN. 


itaph. 

AN epitaph Ry. made fit for the 
person for whom it is made: for a man 
to say all the excellent things that can 
be said upon one, and call that his 
epitaph, is as if a painter should make 
the handsomest picture he can possi- 
bly make, and say it was my picture. 
It holds in a funeral sermon. 


Equity. 

Equity in law, is the same that the 
spirit is in religion, what every one 
pleases to make it: sometimes they go 
according to conscience, sometimes 
accordi 
to the rule of Court. 

Equity is a roguish thing: for law 
we have a measure, and know what to 
trust to; equity is to the 
conscience of him that is Chancellor, 
and as that is larger or narrower, so is 
equity. It is all one as if they should 
make the standard for the measure 


to law, sometimes according } 





we call a foot, a Chancellor's foot: 
what an uncertain measure would this 
be! One Chancellor has a long foot, 
another a short foot, a third an indif- 
ferent foot: it is the same thing in the 
Chancellor’s conscience. 

That saying, ‘‘ Do as you would be 
done to,” is often misunderstood ; for 
it is not thus meant, that I, a private 
man, should do to you, a private man, 
as I would have you to do to me; but 
do as we have agreed to do one to 
another by public agreement. If the 
prisoner should ask the judge, whether 
he would be content to be hanged, 
werc he in his case? he would answer, 
No. The, says the prisoner, do as you 
would be done.to. Neither of them 
must do as private men, but the judge 
must do by him as they have publicly 
agreed ; that is, both judge and pri- 
soner haye consented to a law, that 
if either of them steal, he shall be 


hanged. 
Friends. 

Old friends are best: King James 
used to call for his old shoes; they 
were Casiest for his feet. 

Conscience. 

If we once come to leave that so 
loose, as to pretend conscience against 
law, who knows what inconvenience 
may follow! For, thus, suppose an 
pee comes and takes my horse. 
I sue him. He tells me he did ac- 
cording to his conscience. His con- 
science tells him all things are common 
among the saints; what is mine is his: 
therefore you do ill to make such a 
law. If any man takes another’s 
horse, he shall be hanged. What can 
I say to this man? He does accord- 
ing to his conscience. Why is not he 
as honest a man, as he that pretends a 
ceremony established by law is against 
his conscience? Generally to pretend 
conscience against law is dangerous: 
in some cases haply we may, 
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Astronomy of the Chinese.—In ad- 
verting to the claims which different 
nations have made to an early know- 
ledge in Astronomy, those of the Chi- 
nese ought not to be overlooked. It 
pests) CH probable, that they have 
studied that science almost as early as 
the deluge; but it is needless to notice 
their vain and extravagant pretensions 
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prior to that event. It seems to be 
gerierally allowed, that their first Em- 
peror, Fohi, was nearly contemporary 
with Noah, and that he eomputed as- 
tronomical tables; he is also said to 
have given to the heavenly 
bodies, and to have instituféd sacri- 
fiees at the time of the solsfices. In 
thé reign of Hoangti, A. C. 2697, the 
Pole Star was observed by Yuchi, 
who invented also a kind of armillary 
sphere; and the cycle of sixty years 
was then established. The Emperor 
himself is said to have invénted seve- 
ral instruments for observing the stars, 
and fixing ihe cardinal points; and 
posterity have ascribed to him the 
merit of founding a tribunal of mathe- 
fMatics, for the advancement of his 
favourite science. 

-Yao began his reign, as the annals 
of the Chinese inform us, about the 
year before Christ 2317. He is said 
to have been the inventor of the civil 
year; which is luni-solar, and begins 
from the instant of the new moon, 
which happens nearest to the time 
when the Sun enters the 15th degree of 
Aquarius, (Du Halde, p. 90,) at which 
time a festival of tillage is solemnized ; 
and they call that day the beginning of 
Spring. 
The Chinese divide the heavens into 
twénty-eight coustellations. They as- 
sign four of these constellations to 
each of the seven Planets; so that the 
year always begins with the same pla- 
net, They also include in them a’l 
the stars which are in the heavens, as 
well those which are in the zodiac, as 
those which lie out of it. The names 
of thése Constellations, according to 


Du Halde, vol. 3d, p. 96, are, 
1. Kao. 15. Juey. 
2: Kang. 16. Leou 
3. Ti. 17. Guey. 
4. Fang. 18. Mao. 
6. Sin. 19. Pie. 
6. Vi. 20. Tsuy. 
7. Ki. 21. Tsan. 
8. Teou. 22. King. 
9. Lieou. 23. Quey. 
10. Niou. 24. Licou. 
11. Hio, 25. Sing. 
12, Guey. 26. Chang. 
13. Che. 27. Ye. 
14. Pie. 28. Chin. 


These answer not only to four com- 
plete revolutions of the Planets, but 
also to the twenty-eight mansions of 
the Moon, by the Arabian astrono- 
mets. These constellations, we are 





farther mformed, are not of equal mag- 
nitude; that is, they do net extend 
through equal portions of the ecliptic ; 
but, taken altogether, they make up a 
complete revolution through it. See 

lhaen’s Hist. of China, p. 335; Du 
Halde, vol. 2. p. 30. 

The Chinese do not give to their 
constellations a form corresponding to 
the name, as the Greeks did. This 
indeed, in many instances, is not pos- 
sible; as the greater part of the above 
names express, in the Chinese lan- 
guage, the digniti¢s or employments 
of magistrates ; though some are the 
names of rivers, mountains, provinces, 
or towns of China; and a few are the 
names of domestic furniture, or in- 
struments of husbandry. On the 
northern part of the sphere, they place 
the king, the queen, the heir appa- 
rent, the guards, and courtiers; but 
these are represerited by single stars, 
and not by collections of them: and 
their constellations are formed by con- 
necting the stars with straight lines. 
In this manner the Great Bear would 
be thus represented— 


me 


Much has beén said by historians, 
concerning the skill of the Chinese in 
predicting eclipses, and of their early 
attention to the observation of these 
phenomena. Du Halde, vol. 3, p. 80, 
assurés us, that the circumstances of 
no less than 36 eclipses of the Sun are 
tecorded by ius himself; out of 
which theré aré but two that are false 
and doubtful; he probably means, 
which do not agree with modern ta- 


bles. 

C ius tived about 551 years be- 
fore Christ ; Magalhaen’s Hist. p.65. A 
remarkable eclipse happened, accord- 
ing to their accounts, in the first year 
of the Emperor Tthong-Kang: and 
we are informed, that the two Impe- 
rial astronomers, Hi and Ho, were 
ae to death, because they had neg- 
eéted to foretell it, which it was their 
duty to have done. 

It is said that the Chinesé knew the 
true length of the solar yéar, to be 
365, and a little less than six houfs, at 
least 2000 years before the bitth of 
Christ. And P. Trigault, who went 
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to China in 1619, and who read more 
than 100 volumes of their annals, says, 
“It is certain, that the Chinese began 
to make astronomical observations 


hour, day, month, and year, when 
they happened, but neither the dura- 
tion or quantity; and those eclipses 
have been made use of in regulating 
their chronology.” 

But, out of this abundance, it is 
much to be regretted, that so very few 
of their observations have been par- 
ticularized ; for, besides what has been 
mentioned above, we meet with no 
very ancient observations of the Chi- 
nese, except a winter solstice in the 
year before Christ 1111, and a sum- 
mer solsti®e, in the year 882 before 
Christ. Martini, indeed, mentions a 
summer solstice 2342 years before that 
era; but Cassini, who calculated it, 
found that:there must have been an 
error in it of 500 years at least: an 
error of equal magnitade appears to 
have been committed in the conjunc- 
tion of the five Planets, which, it is 
pretended, they observed between the 
years 2513 and 2435 before Christ. 
See Loubere’s Account of Siam, p. 257 ; 
and Renaudot’s Dissert. on this sub- 
ject, p. 211. 

About a century before the Chris- 
tian era, the Chinese had formed pre- 
cepts for calculating eclipses, and the 

of the Planets. They employed 
clepsydre for measuring the space 
occupied by the constellations; and 
they determined their meridian by 
bisecting the interval between the 
equality of shadows. Their gnomons, 
for measuring the altitude of the Sun, 
continued, for 1500 years, at the size of 
eight feet. They found out the Meto- 
nic cycle of nineteen years, with seven 
intercalary months, and likewise the 
cycle of Calippus of seventy-six years. 
They reckoned the obliquity of the 
ecliptic 24°; but as they divided a great 
circle of the heavens into 365}°, it 
amounts only to 23° 39 of our divi- 
sion. About 164 years before Christ, 


the Chinese had determined the revo- | i 


lution of the Moon, with regard to her 
a See 

her motion; but what is still more 
remarkable, they had even constructed 
a catalogue containing the places of 
2500 stars. , 


[To be continaed.] 
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INSTANCES OF ALGERINE CRUELTY. 


man- 
ner.—He first ordered the Bey, with 
his three infant children, to be brought 
before him. He then directed the 
bowels of the children to be 
open in their father’s presence, 
— rene . ten meee and roast- 
» whie ore unhappy pa- 
rent to eat, placing their : 
bodies before his eyes during this hor- 
rid repast. 
Not satisfied with this act of inhu- 
manity, he then ordered two black 


z 


with his own hands. The stakes on 
a the bodies of the unha) suf- 
erers were writhing in agonies, 

fixed in the ground, he cnetebn 

of iron to be made red hot, and placed 
between them. On this plate he com- 
pelled the Bey to sit, fa 

hand to each of the stakes. While in 
this situation, he ordered a hot iron 
pot to be placed on his head; and 


of the was afterwards taken off 
and stuffed with straw, and sent to the 
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professing great friendship for them, 
and frequently dining and drinking at 
their houses. The European mer- 
chants, for such they were, being well 
acquainted with his character, aimed 
at nothing more than to secure his 
friendship by these civilities. They 
expected no favour from him, and only 
hoped that he would do them no harm. 
It was not long after he became Dey, 
that he sent a message to his two 
friends, directing them to leave the 
kingdom. ‘Surprised at this unex- 
pected mandate, against which they 
well knew it would be useless to 
remonstrate, they waited on him, to 
request time, that they might settle 
their affairs. To this he consented, 
and allowed them six months. Not 
many days afterwards, he is, however, 
said to have sent for them, to have cut 
off their heads in the palace, and to 
have ordered their families to quit 
Algiers immediately. 

Nor was it merely to foreigners that 
his rapacity and cruelty were confined. 
During the former Dey’s time, a young 
Algerine, named Hagi Ali, of a rich 
family, was confined in prison for a debt 
of about 100,000 dollars, which sum 
he owed to various creditors. On the 
death of the Dey, these creditors, con- 
sidering that the young man had been 
long confined, and that his father had 
died without leaving him any thing 
with which to discharge his debts, con- 
sented to give him his liberty, that he 
might look after his father’s property, 
and engage in some business, trusting 
to his honour and fortune for their fu- 
ture payment. 

No sooner, however, had the Dey 
who submitted to Lord Exmouth taken 
the reins of power, than he refused 
to ratify what the creditors had volun- 
tarily done. Instead, therefore, of 
freeing him from prison, he put him 
in chains, and compelled him to work 
like a Christian slave. The creditors, 
thinking that the case of the young 
man was misunderstood, informed the 
Dey, that they did not wish to receive 
one dollar from him: their design 
being to liberate him, that he might 
take care of the family and the property. 
To this the Dey replied, ‘“‘ If you do 
not wish to receiye the 100,000 dollars 
from that young man, I wish to receive 
them myself; and I shall not set him 
at liberty until he has paid them.” 





still in chaims; but whether he has 
been since liberated; is not known. A 
change of Deys, may have produced a 
change of measures; and it is well 
known, that they are monsters of no 
very protracted lives. Since 1836, 
when Lord Exmouth visited Algiers, 
a third. Dey has mounted the throne. 
He with whom his Lordship treated, 
was taken from his seat of dominion 
and blood, and thrown from the win- 
dow of the gallery in which the nego- 
ciations were carried on, and falling 
in the court-yard of the palace, was 
immediately dispatched by the Jani- 
saries. 

It appears, from the various enormi- 
ties which the candidates for power 
commit, as though it were the duty of 
all probationers to rival each other in 
cruelty ; and as though that monster 
presented the fairest claim to the 
throne, who could most conspicuously 
surpass his predecessors and contem- 
poraries in the infliction of torment. 
We can scarcely avoid drawing this 
conclusion, from the specimens of cru- 
elty already given; but if any thing 
more be necessary to give it confirma- 
tion, it may be found in the following 
details, which we give in the very 
words of Salamé. 

“Here I wish to state, as I was 
told them, some of the horrid acts of 
Hagi Ali Pashaw, to shew how both 
characters (the Dey’s and that of his 
Agaé) agreed one with the other. At 
the Palace, the government residence 
in the city of Algiers, the Dey is not 
allowed to keep any wife. The harem, 
or the Dey’s wives, are always kept in 
a separate palace out of town. But 
Hagi Ali Pashaw had two women 
brought privately into the government- 
palace; and he had, besides, five 
Greek boys, and four black slaves. 
Afier some time, when the two unfor- 
tunate women became pregnant, they 
said that he took the first, opened her 
belly, took out the child, filled the 
poor woman with salt, and when she 
was dead, he took her body, and cutit 
in pieces, salted it well, and put it into 
a jar. He took the other, and sus- 
pended her by the hair to the top of 
the room; he wounded all her body 
with small wounds, and put a basin 
under it to receive the blood ; and so 
the poor woman was kept, bleeding by 
drops, shut up in the room, where he 





When the English expedition left Al- 
giers, the unfortunate young man was 








visited her every day, and i d 
the wounds, till she was dead; he 
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he then took her body, salted it, and 
preserved it as he did the first. 

“ After these two unhappy ladies 
were dispatched in this brutal manner, 
he took the poor Greek boys, one after 
the other, filled their mouths and 
noses with cotton, put them under 
some heavy mattresses, adding a 
great weight over them, till they were 
suffocated. He then cut their bodies 
in pieces, and threw them into the 
private place. 

“He turned with the same horrid 
design towards the black slaves, one of 
whom was his confidant and assistant 
in all his shocking transactions ; who, 
having observed that his master had 
already killed two of his black bro- 
thers, perceived that the turn would 
at last come to him; and thus, when 
his master went into the bath of the 
palace, he (the slave) was prepared to 
shut him up in the inner room, which 
is always kept extremely warm, and 
made a great deal of fire more than 
ordinary, till he was suffocated, and 
gone to the devil. 

“On the next day, the perpetrator 
came, and apprised the Aga of the 
Janisaries (the Dey, our friend,) say- 
ing, that ‘he was sure his master 
would have killed him, and even now 
he was not sure of his life; but if they 
killed him, he should die with full 
satisfaction for having obtained the 
revenge of his brothers, and of those 
innocent women and boys; and, at the 
same time, he had done a great service 
to the poor people of Algiers, by killing 
such a bloody tyrant as Hagi Ali Pa- 
shaw ;’ and began to shew the salted 
bodies of the two women, and to give 
a full account of all the horrible and 
barbarous deeds of his master. This 

or slave was afterwards put to death 
“ order of the Dey, our friend.”— 
p. 215, 218. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


EXPERIENCE and death of Mrs. Ann 
Brooke, Dominick-street, Dublin, who 
had been between thirty and forty 
years a member of the Methodist So- 
ciety. By her daughter, Theo. Hold- 
croft. 

“ For nearly two months before my 
dear mother’s decease, she seemed to 
enjoy a calmness and serenity of mind 
which, at times, she was unwilling to 
disturb, even by conversing on house- 
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vious to her death, her danger being 
apparent, she gave me her last direc- 
tions and advice ; requesting me, at 
the same time, to bring to her, from a 
drawer, my brother’s picture. But, 
before it was in my power to execute 
her order, she recalled it, saying, “I 
will not see it now.” At this moment 
her last earthly tie seemed to be bro- 
ken. She had been immoderately 
attached to my brother; but as she 
never afterwards mentioned his name, 
nor expressed the least uneasiness 
respecting any of the family, we con- 
cluded that her affections were wean- 
ed from things below. 

‘“‘For my personal attention to her, 
she always expressed the most grate- 
ful acknowledgments ; and frequently 
repeated such hymns and promises, as 
suited the condition of a soul enjoying 
a holy union with God. She was not 
insensible of her approaching disso- 
lution ; for she told her sister, who sat 
up with her during the night, that she 
believed her present illness would end 
in death: and on being asked if she 
felt any reluctance to depart? she 
replied, that she did not, but rather 
wished for the moment that should set 
her spirit free; and expressed her 
thankfulness for the blessed knowledge 
which she enjoyed of a c.ucified Sa- 
viour. In this tranquil state of mind, 
she several times repeated the follow- 
ing passage, ‘Though ye have lain 
among the pots, yet shall ye be as the 
wings of a dove, which are of silver, 
and her feathers of gold.’ 

“ She continued sensible to the close 
of life; but was so absorbed in hea- 
venly contempiations, that her soul 
had apparently mounted already into 
a higher region. On the day which 
preceded her death, while I was. 
silently standing by her bed-side, her 
soul seemed to be wholly taken up 
with the prospects which excited her 
admiration; and, in a strain of enliy- 
ened tranquillity, she mentioned the 
brightness of the sky, when no such 
object could be distinguished by us. 
During the night, she repeated many 
passages of Scripture with true devo- 
tional fervour; and several times in- 
quired, apparently of those around 
her, ‘ Why will you not let me go to 
heaven ?” 

“ On the morning of the day on 
which she died, the approaches of 
death were visible to all.. Atthis time 








hold affairs. On the Saturday pre- 


she could searcely articulate ; but in 
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the course of the day her voice return- 
ed, and she distinctly exclaimed, ‘ Oh 
how bright, how very bright!’ In this 
frame of mind she continued till to- 
wards evening, when her last words 
were, ‘ My God is very good, my God 
is very good to me.’. About ten mi- 
nutes r five in the evening, Jan. 
Sth, 1605, she resigned her breath 
with a pantie sigh, and only appeared 
as if falling asleep. Her age was 
about sixty.” 
EES 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE [MPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 


If the Editor of the Magazine think proper, he 
may insert the following Lines on the Birch 
of O’Callaghan, a Schovlmaster. Ido nut 
know that they were ever published, nor did 
I ever see them-in mannscript. I wrote 
them some years ago, in Ireland, as the 
Author, the Rev. Henry Hayden, A. M. 
dictated, who was once a pupil of O'Cal- 


Li 
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laghan's. I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, A. D. 
S0th March, 1819. 





Thou Worthy, in trust forthe school of the 
church, 
Pray hear me descant on the virtues of Birch : 
Tho’ the oak ibe the prince and the pride of 
the.grove, 
The emblem of pow’r, and the fav’rite of Jove ; 
Tho’ Phebus with laurel his temples hath 
bound, 
And with chaplets of poplar Alcides be crown'd; 
Tho’ Pallas the olive hath grac 'd with her choice, 
And-mother Cybele in pine may rejoice ; 
Tho’ Bacchus delight in the ivy and vine, 
And Venus her garland with myrtles entwine ; 
Net the Muses Eas, after diligent search, 
Notree can be found like O‘Callaghan’s birch. 
This birch they aver is the true tree of know- 


ledge, 
eres Saree and rememb’red at col- 
Tho’ Vie fam’d tree might produce, as its 


‘A crop Seas dreams, a strange whim, from 
each shoot ; 
Yet this -birch on each bough, on the top.of 
-eaeh switch, 
Bears the-essence of grammar, the eight parts 
of speech ; 
‘Mongst the leaves are conceal’d more than 
many can mention, 
All cases, all genders, all forms of declension ; 
Nine branches, when.cropt by the hands of the 


It 
This rod, thrice applied, puts the darkness to 


Should 
And the ’witching of pleasure prevail o’er the 


Tied up in nine folds of a mystical string, 
And soak’d for nine hours in cold Helicon spring, 
Is a sceptre composed for this pedagogue’s 


hand, 
ike the tasces of Rome, a true badge of com- 
mand. 


The sceptre thus finish’d, like Moses’s rod, 


rom fimts can draw tears, and give life to a 
cled :° 

hould darkness Egyptian or ignorance spread 
s clouds o’er the mind, and envelope the head, 


flight, 


Disperses the clouds, and restores us to light. 
Like the virgin divine, it will find out the vein 
Where lurks the rich metal, the gold of the 


brain : 
genius a captive by sloth be.confin'd, 


mind, 


Apply but this magical wand with a stroke, 
The spell is dissolv’d, the enchantment is broke ; 
Like Hermes’s rod, these few switches inspire 
Rhetorical thunder—O*Calloghan’ s fire ; 

And if Morpheus our temples in Lethé should 


steep 


Those « untie all the fetters of sleep : 
Here dwells strong conviction, of logic the 


glory, 


When ’tis used with precision a posteriori : 
It promotes circulation, and thrills thro’ each 


vein, 


The faculties quickens, enlivens the brain ; 
Whatever disorders reinain in the blood, 
This birch can correct them like guaiacum 


wood : 


So luxuriant its branches, so sweet are its twigs, 
That in college we call them-O*Callaghan’s figs ; 
As = Sone of Circe to brutes could 


So O-Callephent s biech can unbrute them egain ; 
Like the rod of the Sybil, that branch of pure 
gold, 
This birch can the gates of Elysium unfold, 
That Elysium of learning, where 

ry ng pleasures 
Those fruits that still flourish in classical 
ground : 


Then if such be its virtues, we'll bow to the 
tree, 
And the birch of O'Callaghan immortal shall be. 
— 


WHAT DID THE ANQIENTS REQUIRE IN 
THEIR Tvwbs Eeauroy?—HEAR .ONE 
OF THEM. 


To, Tras Deavror, rour sores wey ov peye, 
Egyor ds over Zevg pores emssaras Qtwr. 


Nosee Teipsum, dictio. quidem est brevis; 
Sed tanta r¢s quam Jupiter solus s¢iebat. 


Know Thyself, said the Ancients; explain it 
ho 


who Can: 
The Searcher of hearts knows the secrets -of 
man. 





Nine, 
Each duly ss tal in a parallel line, 
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BRIEF MEMOIR OF WYNKYN, OR 
WYNKEN DE WORDE. 


Ir no honours but those which arise 
from birth or fortune, could entitle an 
individual to the notice of the Bio- 
grapher, Wynken de Worde would 
have been consigned in silence to the 
shades of oblivion, and his name to 
us would have been unknown. 

In the preceding number, we have 
given a biographical sketch of Caxton’s 
life; and, in that memoir, we have 
introduced the name of Wynken de 
Worde, as being immediately con- 
nected with him, and as the person 
through whose instrumentality the art 
of Printing was established in Eng- 
land. . 

This man, who rendered himself 
famous in his day, by his acquaintance 
with this art, was born in the dukedom 
of Lorrain, as appears by the patent- 
roll in the Chapel of the Rolls. Of his 
early life and family connections, no- 
thing is known. 

When the art of Printing was dis- 
covered on the Continent, he found 
means to connect himself in such a 
manner with its celebrated inventor, 
that, by his genius and talents, he 
soon became master of the various 
secrets with which the world was at 
that time so justly astonished. On 
what account he separated from his 
first employers, we have no means of 

owing ; but while Caxton resided at 
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Cologne, he became acquainted with ~ 
De Worde; and, finding him to be a 
man of talents, and master of the busi- 
ness which he was anxious to improve, 
he attached him to his interest, and 
brought him to England in his service, 
In this connection he remained while 
Caxton lived; and on his death, he 
succeeded him in the art, which they 
had endeavoured mutually to establish 
in this country. 

When the management of the busi- 
ness fell entirely into his hands, he 
continued for some time to use the 
types of Caxton, and also his cipher; 
but, frequently, the books which he 
printed were without any printer’s 
name. At other times, as he lived in 
the house which his predecessor had 
long occupied, he occasionally insert- 
ed, “In Caxton’s house;” and, in 
some instances, added his own name. 

His natural genius, his long con- 
nection with Caxton, and the dignity 
which was then attached to printing, 
introduced him to an acquaintance 
with men of learning and influence, 
who occasionally visited his office, and 
by whose interest he was, after some 
time, appointed printer to Margaret, 
the mother of Henry VII. This ho- 
nour was conferred on him in the year 
1509. 

His skill in printing has always been 
considered of the superior kind; and 
in his day his workmanship was much 
admired: for although he was the 
immediate successor of Caxton, yet 
he improved the art in such a degree, 
that he may be said to have brought 
some of its branches very nearly to a 
state of perfection. Among other 
things, he cut a new set of punchies, 
which he sunk into matrices, and cast 
the several sorts of printing letters, 
which he made use of himself, and of 
which some continue even to the pre- 
sent time. These, being cast with so 
much correctness, and standing so 
truly, have never been excelled by any. 
He also gave a ter variety to the 
sorts and sizes of letter than had ever 
been in use prior to his days. By 
some it has been said, that he was the 


first who brought the Roman letter into 
England ; but this has been much dis- 


There seems to be a greater 
certainty in the fact, that he first intro- 
duced musical notes, the account of 
which he has accompanied with the 
following anecdote of Pythagoras, the 
philosopher. This we shall give in his 
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own language, as a specimen of the 
orthography, and manner of pointing, 
which prevailed in his day. 

“ Here wyse men J telle that Picta- 
goras passed sometyme by a smythes 
hous and herde a swete sowne and 
acordynge in the smytyng of four 
hamers upon an anuel/ and therefore 
he lette weye the hamers/ and founde 
that one of the hamers weyed— six 
poiudes the seconde of twelve the 
thyrde of eight/ the fourth of ix.” 

The following is a specimen of cor- 
responding versification.— 

“Whiche Roger Thornye Mercer hath ex- 
horted 

Wynken de Worde/ of vertuous entent 

Well to correcte/ and greatly hym conforted 

This specyall boke/ to wx & and sette in 
prente 

This is the grounde/ of all that he hath ment 

Reders be glade/ and voyde all ydelnesse 

Trystynge to pleases both god and man J 

gesse.” 

As a printer, Wynken de Worde 
has been represented as indefatigable 
in his business, curious in his inven- 
tions and improvements, and perse- 
vering in his undertakings. In the 
general history of Printing, he is men- 
tioned as a man of great accomplish- 
ments in learning, and of strict moral 
virtue; although Sir Henry Saville 
speaks rather disrespectfully of his 
character, in his Notes upon Tacitus ; 
buton what account is not known. 

Being originally a stranger to this 
country, the time of his birth is un- 
known; and that of his death is not 
distinctly recorded. His Will, how- 
ever, which is dated January 19th, 
1534, will enable us to know, that he 
was, even then, far advanced in years. 
It appears that he became acquainted 
with Caxton in 1471, at which tine, if 
we suppose him to be no more than 
15 years of age, he must have been 78 
when he made his will. 

In this will he describes himself as 
a citizen and stationer of London; and, 
after commending his soul to God and 
the blessed Virgin, he directs his body 
to be buried in the parochial church of 
St. Bride’s, in Fleet-street, before the 
high altar of St. Katherine. Among 
the numerous legacies which he be- 
queathed, a fF the following.— 
* Item, for 8 forgotten, vis. viiid. 
Item, to the fraternity of our Lady, of 
which I am a brother, x s. to pray formy 
soul. I forgive John Bedel stationer 
all money he owes me, &c. for execut- 





ing this my last will, with James Ga- 
ner, and that they, with the consent 
of the wardens of the parish of St. 
Bride’s, purchase at least xx s. a year, 
in or near the city for to pray for my 
soul, and say masse.” In the Survey 
of Colleges, a record of this last arti- 
cle is preserved in the following words. 
“The paroche of St. Brid’s in Fleet- 
street. Wynken de Worde, deceased 
xii yeres past, willed and gave to the 
sayde churche in money to buy landes 
with the same, and with the proffites 
thereof, to kepe an obit for his soul 
for euer xxxvj £.” 

It does not appear, from the distri- 
bution which he made of his property 
in ‘his will, that he had either wife, 
children, or relations, living in this 
country, as no ene of his name is men- 
tioned ; and the persons to whom he 
made his bequests, are described as 
his servants, apprentices, or dealers 
in the way of trade. 

Whether he had ever been married, 
or whether any of his relations came 
over with him to England, is rather 
uncertain. The probabilities, how- 
ever, are rather in favour of the fact 
than otherwise, although he seems to 
have survived all his kindred. In an 
entry made in the accounts for St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, 1498, the 
following partieulars are inserted.— 
“Item, for the knelle of Elizabeth de 
Worde vi pence. Item, for iii torches, 
with thé grete belle for her v. iii.” 
Again, in the year 1500, we have the 
name once more occurring, ‘‘ Item, 
for the knelie of Julian de Worde, 
with the grete belle, vi pence.”’ 

In these registers of mortality, the 
similarity of name, and: the corre- 
sponding dates, furnish the only occa- 
sion for believing, that the deceased 
were branches of the same common 
family, of which Wynken was the last. 
But whether this conclusion be true or 
false, is of little consequence to this 
memoir.—To the talents of Wynken, 
the art of printing was much indebted 
in its infancy, for his fostering care; 
and it is but gratitude, now it is grown 
to maturity, that it should preserve 
his name, and faithfully transmit it to 
posterity. 

mI 


A WITTY PARADOX, 


A GENTLEMAN possessing much hu- 
mour, who resides in a sea-port, that 
flourishes in seasons of national hos- 
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tility, but languishes when the sword 
is sheathed, was asked some time 
since this interesting question: ‘“ Sir, 
do you think we shall have a war?” 
To this he replied, “I believe not; 
yet [am afraid we shall have no peace 
until we have a War.” 


i ee 
HISTORICAL FRAGMENT. 


Tue church of St. Peter’s, at Rome, 
has generally been considered as one 
of the most magnificent edifices in the 
world. It was begun by Pope Julian ; 
but left unfinished at the time of his 
death. His successor, Pope Leo the 
Tenth, was desirous to complete this 
superb fabric; but being involved in 
debt, and finding the Apostolic cham- 
ber exhausted, he had recourse to the 
disgraceful, though gainful, traffic of 
selling indulgences, to raise the sum 
that was required. In 1517, he ac- 
cordingly gave publicity to his resolu- 
tion, by offering indulgences through- 
out Europe, to all who would contri- 
bute to the building of St. Peter’s. 
The price of sin was stipulated. The 
sum of ten shillings was sufficient to 
procure pardon for every offence, and 
to release a soul from purgatory. It 
was against this abominable merchan- 
dise that Luther, though strongly at- 
tached to the church of Rome, lifted 
his voice; and the contest terminated 
in the establishment of the Reforma- 
tion. 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENA, 


For the following paper we are in- 
debted to a correspondent in London. 
—June 3, 1819. 


Observations on the Variations of Light 
in Algol, with a computation of all its 
times of least splendour in this and the 
two following months. 

Or all the celestial phenomena known 

to have regular periodical returns, there 

are none more difficult to account for 
than the changes of lustre which have 
been observed in several of the fixed 
stars. Indeed, so very obscure is this 
branch of Astronomy, that even the 
most laboured hypotheses yet invented, 
are allowed to be totally inadequate to 
account satisfactorily for many of 
the extraordinary circumstances with 
which these variations of light are 
attended. All that the moderns have 
hitherto done in this respect, and per- 
haps all that ever will be done, when 





we take into consideration the immense 
distances of the fixed stars, (the near- 
est of which our best glasses cannot 
sensibly magnify.) is, to ascertain the 
period of these variations, with all 
their visibly attending circumstances. 
These, in the case of Algol, a star 
usually of the second magnitude, in 
the constellation of Perseus, marked 
by Bayer @, have been ascertained to 
a great degree of exactness. The 
period of this star’s changes of splen- 
dour is now almost as accurately deter- 
mined as the time of the periodic and 
synodic revolutions of Jupiter’s first 
satellite, the frequent eclipses of which 
have been so useful in determining the 
longitude. The period of Algol’s 
variation of light is 2 days, 20 hours, 
48 minutes, 58 seconds, 18 thirds, and 
25 fourths. For about 61 hours of this 
pericd, Algol is at its greatest splen- 
dour, z.e, appears as a star of the 
second magnitude. From the com- 
mencement of its diminution of lustre, 
till its light is a minimum, is about four 
hours; and in the succeeding four 
hours, it recovers its splendour in the 
same gradual manner in which it had 
lost it, in an equal space of time, 
which preceded. The splendour of 
this star when a minimum, is equal to 
one of about the fourth magnitude, the 
variation of light being from the second 
to the fourth magnitude, and vice versé. 
The following are all the times of Aigol’s 
least splendour in July, August, and 
September, of the present year.— 
N. B. Those marked with an asterisk, 
will occur when the sun is below the 
horizon of London; and as Algol is 
situated some degrees to the north of 
the circle of perpetual apparition, they 
will of course be visible in Great Bri- 
tain. When the whole phenomenon 
of variation will be visible, this cir- 
cumstance is pointed out by two aster- 
isks, 
July. 

First day, at 31 minutes past 8, evening.* 
Fourth day, at 20 minutes past 5, evening. 
Seventh day, at 9 minutes past 2, afternoon. 
Tenth day, at 58 minutes past 10, forenoon, 
Thirteenth day, at 47 minutes past 7, morning. 
Sixteenth day, at 36 minutes past 4, morning. 
Nineteenth day, at 25 minutes past 1, morn- 

ing.* 
Twenty-first day, at 14 minutes past 10, night." 
Twenty-fourth day, at 3 minutes past 7, even- 


ing. . 

Dacepacpeath day, at 52 minutes past 3, 
afternoon. 

Thirtieth day, at 41 minutes past 12, noon, 
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August. 

Second day, at 30 minutes past 9, morning. 
Fifth day, at 19 minutes past 6, morning. 
Eighth day, at 8 minutes past 5, morning.* 
Tenth day, at 57 minutes past 11, night.** 
Thirteenth day, at 46 minutes past 8, evening.* 
Sixteenth day, at 35 minutes past 5, after- 

noon. 
Nineteenth day, at 24 minutes past 2, after- 


noon. 

Twenty-second day, at 13 minutes past 11, 
forenoon. 

Twenty-fifth day, at 2 minutes past 8, morn- 


ing. 
Twenty-eighth day, at 51 minutes past 4, 
morning.* 
Thirty-first day, at 40 minutes past 1, morn- 
ing.** 
September. 


Second day, at 29 minutes past 10, night.* 
Fifth day, at 18 minutes past 7, evening.* 
Eighth day, at 7 minutes past 4, afternoon. 
Eleventh day, at 56 minutes past 12, noon. 
Fourteenth day, at 45 minutes past 9, morning. 
Seventeenth day, at 54 minutes past 6, morn- 


ing. 
Twentieth day, at 22 minutes past 3, morn- 
ing. 
Twenty-second day, at 11 minutes past 12, 
night.** 
Twenty-filth day, at 9 o’clock, night.* ‘ 
Twenty-eighth day, at 49 minutes past 5, 
evening. 


REMARKABLE INCIDENT. 


Mr, Epiror, 
ir you deem the following anecdote 
worthy of a place in your Imperial Ma- 
gazine, you are at liberty to insert it. 


Lytham, 5th June, 1819. 


A young man, about three years ago, 
being reduced to great distress, had 
given himself up to despair; whena 
venerable looking old man, (belonging 
to the Society of Friends,) accosted 
him as he was walking the street, in 
the following words, “ Young man, 
art thou in want?” He replied in the 
affirmative. ‘‘ Well,” says he, “ the 
Lord has sent me to help thee. I 
dreamed last night I should meet thee 
in the place I now find thee. Come 
along with me, and I will give thee 
relief.” The young man, overjoyed 
at the invitation, fell down upon his 
knees, ad cried aloud, “ O God, I 
thank thee!” A crowd immediately 
assembled around him, and the old 
man acquainting them with his dis- 
tressed situation, collected upwards of 
two pounds. He then took the young 
man to his own house, and entertained 





him with meat and drink for three days ; 
then gave him a recommendation to 
some of the Society, and, adding three 
pounds to the two he had collected for 
him, bade him depart in peace. 

We may learn from the above anec- 
dote, that, however distressed we may 
be, the Lord is able to deliver us. 
He says, Thy bread shall be given thee, 
and thy water shall be sure. Let us, 
then, give over repining at the dispen- 
sations of Providence, for the Lord 
loveth whom he chasteneth: let us 
trust in Him, and we shall do well 
here, and gain an heavenly mansion 


hereafter. . 
+ __] 


ON CHRISTIAN PRAYER AND PRAISE, 


PRAYER, says a writer of some emi- 
nence, is the going forth of the mind, 
in the desire after some good not in its 
possession. Praise is the overflowing 
of gratitude in the soul, from the sensa- 
tion of present enjoyment, and the 
hope of its continuance. It is a duty 
arising from the creature to the Crea- 
tor, for blessings enjoyed. Prayer is 
likewise a duty proper to be exercised 
for the continuance of present, or the 
addition of future good. The end of 
its institution is to keep the mind in a 
state of humble dependence on the 
source of its mercies, and to teach it 
stedfastly to look up to God for an 
uninterrupted communication of his 
favours. 
PR 
ON JAPANESE PRAYER, 


On the high roads in Japan, every 
mountain, every hill, every cliff, is 
consecrated to some divinity ; at all 
these places, travellers are compelled 
to repeat prayers, and frequently seve- 
ral times over. But the customary 
fulfilment of this duty detaining the 
pious traveller too long on the road, 
the Japanese have contrived a curious 
piece of machinery to obviate this in- 
convenience. Upon such elevations 
- are consecrated to these eee 
ey set u sts to distinguish the 
distances botwosts them. In these 
posts a long vertical hole is cut, ata 
certain height above the ground, where 
a circular iron plate turns round, some- 
what like a sheave in a block. Upon 
this plate, the prayer is engraven, 
which is dedicated to the divinity of 
the place. To turn it round, is dee 
equivalent to the reciting of 
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prayer, which is supposed to be re- 
peated as many times as the plate is 
made to revelve. Furnished with this 
conveniency, the traveller is able, with- 
out stopping, merely by twirling the 
plate with his fingers, to send up even 
more prayers to the divinity than the 
ecclesiastical law compels him to offer. 





HERCULANEUM MANUSCRIPTS, 


THERE is scarcely an article of anti- 
quity in the world, which has furnished 
mankind with a greater fund of enter- 
tainment, than the ruins of Hercula- 
neum. Dionysius Halicarnassensis 
conjectures, that this city began to 
exist about sixty years before the war 
of Troy,.or about 1342 years prior to 
the Christian era. It continued to 
fiourish about 1400 years, and was 
finally overwhelmed by an eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius, in the first year of 
the empire of Titus, A. D. 79. 
Although it was well known that this 
city had existed, its exact situation 
remained a secret, from the time of 
its destruction, until the year 1713, 
when it was accidentally discovered 
by some labourers, who, in digging 
a well, struck upon a statue, on the 
benches of a theatre, into which they 
had entered. The depth at which this 
city now lies, beneath the present sur- 
face of the earth, varies from 70 to 112 
feet. The incumbent mass of matter 
bears undeniable marks of six differ- 
ent volcanic eruptions, the strata of 


. lava or burnt matter having distinct 


veins of vegetable soil between them. 
From this subterraneous city, many 
articles of great curiosity have been 
taken up; and there is no doubt that 
many more still remain. Such as have 
been secured, are now scattered over 
Europe, and either lodged in public 
museums, or preserved in the cabinets 
of the curious. But, in addition to 
the busts, altars, paintings, vases, 
kitchen utensils, and appendages of 
opulence and luxury, many ancient 
manuscripts were discovered among the 
ruins. When these were first brought 
to light, great hopes were entertain- 
ed, that original works of the classic 
writers would be recovered, and that 
the world would be enriched with some 
long lost literary treasures. But the 
sheets containing these manuscripts 
being rolled together, adhered so firm- 


‘ ly, that the difficulty of separating 


them, without destroying the writing, 





.plishing this without injuring the cha- 


was soon found to be a task which no 
one could hope fully to accomplish 
To unrol these sheets, no effort th 
ingenuity could suggest, has been le 
untried, and mo expense has been 
spared. , 

But it is only in a partial manner, 
that all the skill and laborious patience 
hitherto employed, have been crowned 
with success. The sheets unrolled, 
contain writing in the Greek language, 
but nothing of importance has thus far 
been presented to the literary world. 
Of these ancient manuscripts, many 
are at Madrid; but a great number 
remain at Portici, a village not far 
from the spot beneath which the ruins 
of Herculaneum lie. On these, ad- 
ditional experiments are. repeatedly 
making; and from some recent efforts 
of our celebrated countryman, Sir 
Humphrey Davy, the hopes of the 
learned have been greatly reviv- 
ed. Of the opinion entertained by 
this scientific gentleman, respecting 
the Herculaneum manuscripts, his 
chemical experiments to unrol them, 
his successes and hopes, an interesting 
account was published in No. XIII. 
of the Quarterly Journal of Science. 
From this account we have taken the 
following extracts, which contain the 
essence of his =e gn > 

Report of Sir A 

‘od Having” witnesse De Sichier’s 
attempts to unrol some of the Hercu- 
laneum MSS., it occurred to me, that 
a chemical examination of the nature 
of the MSS., and of the changes that 
they had undergone, might offer some 
data as to the best methods to be 
attempted for separating the leaves 
from each other, and rendering the 
characters legible. 

“ My experiments soon convinced 
me, that the nature of these MSS. had 
been generally misunderstood ; that 
they had not, as is usually supposed, 
been carbonized by the operation of 
fire, and that they were in a state anal- 
agous to peat, or Bovey coal, the leaves 
being generally cemented into one 
mass by a peculiar substance which 
had formed during the fermentation 
and chemical change of the vegetabie 
matter composing them, in a long 
course of ages. The nature of this 
substance being known, the destruc- 
tion of it became a subject of obvious 
chemical investigation ; and I was for- 
tunate enough to find means of accom- 
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racters or destroying the texture of 
the MSS. 

** After the chemical operation, the 
leaves of most of the fragments per- 
fectly separated from each other, and 
the Greek characters were in a high 
degree distinct: but two fragments 
were found in peculiar states; the 
leaves of one easily separated, but the 
characters were found wholly defaced 
on the exterior folds, and partially de- 
faced on the interior. In the other, 
the characters were legible on such 
leaves as separated; but an earthy 
matter, or a species of tufa, prevented 
the separation in some of the parts: 
and both these circumstances were 
clearly the results of agencies to which 
the MSS. had been exposed, during 
or after the volcanic eruption by which 
they had been covered. 

‘“* It appeared probable, from these 
facts, that different MSS. might be in 
other states, and that one process 
might not apply to all of them; but 
even a partial success was a step gain- 
ed; and my results made me anxious 
to examine in detail the numerous 
specimens preserved in the museum at 
Naples. 

* An examination of the excavations 
that still remain open at Herculaneum 
immediately confirmed the opinion 
which I entertained, that the MSS, 
had not been acted on by fire. These 
excavations are in a loose tufa, com- 
posed of volcanic ashes, sand, and 
fragments of lava, imperfectly cement- 
ed by ferruginous and calcareous mat- 
ter... The theatre, and the buildings 
in the neighbourhood, are encased in 
this tufa, and, from the manner in 
which it is deposited in the galleries of 
the houses, there can be little doubt 
that it was the result of torrents laden 
with sand and volcanic matter, aad 
descending at the same time with 
showers of ashes and stone still more 
copious than those that covered Pom- 
peli. The excavation in the house in 
which the MSS. were found, as I was 
informed by Monsig. Rosini, has been 
filled up; but a building, which is said 
by the guides to be this house, and 
which, as is evident from the engraved 
plan, must have been close to it, and 
part of the same chain of buildings, 
offered me the most decided proofs 
that the parts nearest the surface, and, 
a fortiori, those more remote, had 
never been exposed to any consider- 
able degree of heat. I found a small 


fragment of the ceiling of one of the 
rooms, containing lines of gold leaf 
and vermilion in an unaltered state ; 
which could not have happened if they 
had been acted upon by any tempera- 
ture sufficient to convert vegetable 
matter into charcoal. 

“The state of the MSS. exactly 
coincides with this view: they were 
probably on shelves of wood, which 
were broken down when the roofs of 
the houses yielded to the weight of the 
superincumbent mass ; hence many of 
them were crushed and folded in a 
moist state, and the leaves of some 
pressed together in a perpendicular 
direction, and all of them mixed in 
two confused heaps: in these heaps, 
the exterior MSS. and the exterior 
parts of the MSS. must have been act- 
ed on by water ; and as the ancient ink 
was composed of finely-divided char- 
coal, suspended in a solution of glue 
or gum, wherever the water percolated 
continuously, the characters were more 
or less erased. 

“‘ Of the MSS. the greater number, 
those which probably were !sast ex- 
posed to moisture or air, (for, till the 
tufa consolidated, air must have pene- 
trated through it,) are brown, and still 
contain some of their volatile sub- 
stance, or extractive matter, which 
occasions the coherence of the leaves ; 
others are almost entirely converted 
into charcoal, and in these, when their 
form is adapted to the purpose, the 
layers may be readily separated from 
each other by mechanical means. Of 
a few, particularly the superficial parts, 
and which probably were most expos- 
ed to air and water, little remains ex- 
cept the earthy basis, the charcoal of 
the characters, and some of that of the 
vegetable matter, being destroyed ; and 
they are in a condition approaching to 
that of the MSS. found at Pompeii, 
where the air, constantly penetrating 
through the loose ashes, there being no 
barrier against it as in the consoli- 
dated tufa of Herculaneum, has en- 
tirely destroyed all the carbonaceous 
parts of the papyrus, and left nothing 
but earthy matter. Four or five speci- 
mens that I examined were heavy and 
dense, like the fragment to which I 
referred in the introduction to this 
report, a considerable quantity of fo- 
reign earthy matter being found be- 
tween the leaves and amongst the pores 
of the carbonaceous substance of the 





MSS., evidently deposited during the 
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operation of the cause which consoli- 
dated the tufa. 

“ The number of MSS., and of frag- 
ments originally brought to the mu- 
seum, as I was informed by M. Ant. 
Scotti, amounted to 1,696; of these, 
88 have been unrolled, and found in a 
legible state ; 319 more have been ope- 
rated upon, and, more or less, unroll- 
ed, and found not to be legible ; 24 
have been presented to foreign poten- 
tates. 

“ Amongst the 1,265 that remain, 
and which I have examined with atten- 
tion, by far the greatest number con- 
sists of small fragments, or of muti- 
lated or crushed MSS., in which the 
folds are so irregular, as to offer little 
hopes of separating them so as to form 
connected leaves; from 80 to 120 
are in a state which present a great 
probability of success, and of these the 
greater number are of the kind in 
which some volatile vegetable matter 
remains, and to which the chemical 
process, referred to in the beginning 
of this report, may be applied with the 
greatest hopes of useful results. 

‘“One method only has been adopt- 
edin the museum at Naples for unroll- 
ing the MSS., that invented in the 
middle of the last century; it is 
extremely simple, and consists in at- 
taching small pieces of gold-beater’s 
skin to the exterior of the MSS., by 
means of a solution of isinglass, suf- 
fering the solution to dry, and then 
raising, by means of thread moved by 
wooden screws, the gold-beater’s skin, 
and the layer adhering to it, from the 
body of the MS.: this method of un- 
rolling has the advantage of being 
extremely safe; but is, likewise, very 
slow, three or four days being required 
to develop a single column of a MS. 
It applies, likewise, only to such MSS. 
as have no adhesive matter between 
the leaves; and it has almost entirely 
failed in its application to the class of 
MSS. which are found to have Roman 
characters, and where the texture of 
the leaf is much thicker. It requires, 
likewise, a certain regularity of sur- 
face in the MSS. 

“ The persons charged with the busi- 
ness of unrolling the MSS. in the 
museum, informed me, that many che- 
mical experiments had been performed 
upon the MSS. atdifferent times, which 
assisted the separation of the leaves, 
but always destroyed the characters. 
To prove that this was not the case 





with my method, I made two experi- 
ments before them, one on a brown 
fragment of a Greek MS., and the 
other on a similar fragment of a Latin 
MS., in which the leaves were closely 
adherent: in both instances, the sepa- 
ration of the layers was complete, and 
the characters appeared to the persons 
who examined them more perfect than 
before. 

“T brought with me to Rome some 
fragments of Greek MSS., and one of 
a Latin MS.; and experiments that I 
have made upon them indulge me to 
hope, that a modification of the process 
just referred to will considerably assist 
the separation of the leaves, even when 
they are not adherent; and that an- 
other modification of it will apply to 
those specimens containiug earthy mat- 
ter, where the letters are not destroyed. 

“Hitherto, there have been no sys- 
tematic attempts to examine in detail 
all the MSS. which contain characters, 
so as to know what is really worth the 
labour of unrolling and_ preserving; 
but this clearly is thé plan which it 
would be most profitable and useful to 
pursue. The name of the author has 
generally been found in the last leaf 
unrolled ; but two orthree of the first co- 
lumns would enable a scholar to judge 
of the nature of the work ; and, by un- 
rolling a single fold, it might be ascer- 
tained whether it was prose or verse, or 
historical, or physical, or ethical. By 
employing, according to this view, an 
enlightened Greek scholar to direct 
the undertaking, one person to super- 
intend the chemical part of the opera- 
tion, and from fifteen to twenty per- 
sons for the purpose of performing the 
mechanjcal labour of unrolling and 
copying, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, that in less than twelve months, 
and at an expense not exceedi 
£2,500 or £3,000, every thing wo 
preserving in the collection would be 
known, and the extent of the expec- 
tations that ought to be formed, fully 
ascertained. 

‘“* It cannot be doubted, that the 407 
papyri, which have been more or less 
unrolled, were selected as the best fit- 
ted for attempts, and were, probably, 
the most perfect; so that, amongst 
the 100, or 120, which remain in a fit 
state for trials, even allowing a \e 
riority of method, it is not pn tnhcn, + 
to expect, that a much larger propor- 
tion will be legible. Of the 88 MSS. 
containing characters, with the excep- 
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tion of a few fragments, in which 
some lines of Latin poetry have been 
found, the great body consists of 
works of Greek philosophers or so- 
phists; nine are of Epicurus, thirty- 
two bear the name of Philodemus, 
three of Demetrius, and one of each 
of these authors, Colotes, Polystra- 
tus, Carniades, and Chrysippus. The 
subjects of these works, and the works 
of which the names of the authors are 
unknown, are either natural or moral 
philosophy, medicine, criticism, and 
general observations on the arts, life, 
and manners. 

“It is possible that some of the 
celebrated long-lost works of antiquity 
may still be buried in this collection ; 
but the probability is, that it consists 
entirely of the works of the Greek 
sophists, and of Roman poets, who 
were their admirers. When it is recol- 
lected, however, that Lucretius was 
an Epicureah, a hope must arise with 
regard to the Latin works ; but, unfor- 
tunately, the wretched and mutilated 
appearance which they exhibit, (they 
are in a much worse condition than 
the Greek works,) renders this hope 
extremely feeble: for no powers of 
ehemistry can supply lost characters, 
or restore what is mechanically de- 
stroyed.” 

me 


Observations on the Herculaneum Manu- 
scripts. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 
Sir, 


Tue ancient Classics have been uni- 
versally admired for their beautiful 
and genuine simplicity, the elegance 
of their language, and the correct- 
ness of their descriptions, which are 
still the models of succeeding ages. 
But if we are so charmed with what 
we possess, are not our expectations 
awakened, when we have a chance of 
obtaining many more of these delight- 
ful works? Those which we have, 
mention a number of others, distin- 
guished for equal if not for superior 
excellence ; and from the ancient li- 
brary discovered in Herculaneum, the 
literary world have long looked for a 
considerable addition to their stores. 
Every one who has read the letter of 
Sir H. Davy, in the Quarterly Journal 
of Science, Literature, and Art, for 
April, 1819, and who has been highly 
gratified with the hopes which are 
4 





there afforded of success in unrolling 
the manuscripts, must also be disap- 
pointed at the manner in which Sir H. 
Davy expresses himself. He is of 
opinion, -that they are of an inferior 
description, consisting chiefly of Gre- 
cian Sophists. Were this fully ascer- 
tained, all interest would quickly sub- 
side : but his reasonings on this head 
appear to me very inconclusive. Few 
will coincide with him in this opinion, 
when it is known, that Herculaneum 
was a large town, and that the manu- 
scripts at first amounted to upwards of 
1600. And if we may judge from their 
size and number, of the respectability 
of their owners, we cannot suppose 
they would have been destitute of the 
best authors, when the Romans of 
that day were notorious collectors, 
However, if Sir H. D. should succeed 
in unrolling them, he will deserve the 
thanks of the civilized world, and add 
fresh laurels to his wreath of immor- 
tality. Of their importance, we hope 
ere long that we shall be enabled te 
judge from ocular demonstration. . The 
library of St. Ambrose, at Milan, has 
been examined by its learned libra- 
rian, the Abbe Majo, and a most 
extraordinary discovery has been 
made. It seems that the ancient 
parchments, for want of other mate- 
rials, had been cut up and interlined 
for missals by the monks, during the 
middle ages. Some of these recovered 
treasures, viz. six orations of Cicero, 
are already advertised in this country. 
Another place, where it was thought 
Greek authors might be met with, was 
the Sultan’s library at Constantinople, 
which was supposed to include that of 
the Greek Emperors ; but Dr. Clarke, 
in his Travels, has declared that none 
are to be found there. I trust that no 
apology is necessary for bringing this 
subject to the notice of your readery: 
it is an important one ; and all infor- 


+ mation onitis highly interesting. Per- 


mit me, therefore, to express a hope, 
that some one, thoroughly acquainted 
with the state of these valuable re- 
searches, will furnish a detailed ac- 
count of them, and also, from time te 
time, publish a report of the progress 
made, through the medium of your ex- 
cellent Magazine, which has begun so 
well, and of which, no doubt, we shall 
soon be enabled to say, “ Vires acqui- 
rit eundo.” 
PHILOPALAUS. 
Penzance, May 14th, 1819. 
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Review.—“ Letters of William Thomp- 
son, lately deceased ; with a Shetch of 
his Life. Third Edition, with ad- 
ditions and corrections.” pp. 160, 
small octavo, boards, price 2s. Har- 
vey and Co. London. 


Tue little volume before us contains 
much more than the title-page ex- 
presses. It exhibits a young man, in 
the sequestered walks of humble life, 
possessed of strong intellectual powers, 
which, while suffering severely from 
bodily afflictions, and struggling with 
adversity, he cultivated in a high de- 
gree; surmounting the local impedi- 
ments of his situation, and rising 
above what has generally been deno- 
minated the frowns of fortune; and, 
what is superior to all, cherishing, 
through the vicissitudes of his pro- 
gress, a spirit of exalted piety, and 
holding communion with God, in the 
enjoyment of which he lived and died. 

We learn from his memoir, that he 
was born in Macclesfield in 1794, and 
that his father was a joiner. His edu- 
cation began when he was about four 
years of age, and continued in several 
schools until he was thirteen ; but his 
learning consisted only of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. On leaving 
school, he was placed in a cotton ma- 
nufactory, where he continued several 
years: but the confinement so injured 
his health, that it has been considered 
as the foundation of that disease which 
brought him to an early grave. While 
at school, he had acquired a taste for 
reading, and a strong desire to obtain 
useful knowledge; which rather in- 
creased than diminished as he advan- 
ced in years. But his serious deport- 
ment, and steady resolution to seize 
every opportunity for the improvement 
of his mind, compelling him, while in 
the manufactory, to withdraw from his 
youthful companions, exposed him to 
the ridicule and contempt of nearly all. 
On becoming acquainted with some 
members of the Methodist connection, 
he regularly attended their meetings for 
a season; but finding, after some time, 
a stronger attachment to the Quakers, 
he finally joined himself to their soci- 
ety, and ended his days in communion 
with them. 

In the year 1810, although compelled 
to earn his bread by manual labour, 
he determined to acquire some know- 
ledge of the French language ; and, hav- 
ing made a considerable proficiency, 
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in 1811 he turned his attention to the 
Latin, keeping at the same time an 
evening school, that he might be en- 
abled to purchase books, and pro- 
secute his studies. His visits at this 
time to Warrington becoming frequent, 
he was introduced to a new circle of 
acquaintance ; and, after some time, 
his pecuniary circumstances and at- 
tachment to reading being known, a 
share was purchased for him, through 
the persevering exertions of a benevo- 
lent individual, in the Warrington 
library, which gave him free access 
to about 1800 volumes. In 1812 
his health was so much impaired, 
that he was compelled, early in 1813, 
to abandon his labour; but, while 
confined to -his house, being visited 
by the clergyman of Winwick, he 
received from this gentleman much 
encouragement to prosecute his stu- 
dies of the classics. 

Being unable to return to his former 
employment, his friends suggested the 
idea of his commencing a school at 
Penketh, near Warrington. In this 
he engaged; and continued to dis- 
charge the duties of schoolmaster, 
until sickness dictated their suspen- 
sion, and death put a final period to 
his earthly career. ,Prior, however, 
to his entering on this new mode of 
life, he turned his attention to mensu- 
ration, algebra, and the mathematics, 
as branches of qualification for his 
office ; and, for the further improve- 
ment of his own mind, he began to 
study the Greek and Hebrew lan- 
guages. In 1814 and 1815, his time 
was chiefly devoted to his school, and 
to reading; but bodily infirmities re- 
tarded his progress in studies which 
chiefly regarded himself. In 1816 his 
indisposition became alarming, mani- 
festing strong symptoms of a con- 
sumption; and, towards the close of 
the year, he was obliged to relinquish 
his school. He languished until the 
9th of February, 1817, when he de- 
parted this life, being a few days more 
than twenty-three years of age. 

In the course of his studies, he had 
erused about 400 volumes, of which 
e had kept a distinct account. Con- 

nected with their titles, he had occa- 
sionally recorded an analysis of their 
contents; extracting such passages 
as appeared remarkable, sometimes 
in English, and sometimes in French, 
Some of these he had accompanied 
with a criticisms, on the merits 
2 
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of the works, and the characters of 
their authors. The following extracts 
are given, as specimens of his judg- 
ment, and also of the manner in which 
he expressed his opinion.— 
“1815, August 10th. 
“ Curiosities of Literature. 

“The plan of this compilation is 
extremely desultory. It contains, how- 
ever, a variety of entertaining things. 
D’Israeli seems to be a person of much 
reading, particularly in French, Ita- 
lian, and English. Religion he ap- 
pears to have none; and his moral 
principles, I fear, are very loose : some 
of his sentiments are directly opposed 
to Christianity.” 

“1816, 4th Month. 
“ The Life of Arthur Wellesley. 

“ Notwithstanding the incense of 
adulation, which is plentifully offered 
in this work, it is evident that Lord 
Wellington must possess a great mili- 
tary genius. Were I to look at hero- 
ism in that light in which it is com- 
monly surveyed, I should join my 
voice with the exulting millions. But, 
feeling a strong conviction of the un- 
lawfulness of warring with ‘ carnal 
weapons,’ I dare not follow in the tri- 
umphal procession, nor use the lan- 
guage of applause to the desolaters of 
families and kingdoms. The volume 
contains some very mournful passages 
from the private journals of officers, 
who were in some of the severest ac- 
tions.” p. 96. 

The epistolary correspondence of 
Mr. Thompson with his friends, seems 
to have begun at an early age. From 
the date of one letter in this collec- 
tion, he could scarcely have excceded 
fourteen when it was written. To other 
kinds of composition he occasionally 
turned his attention, but it was in this 
department that he principally ex- 
celled. 

In a letter to a friend, dated Janu- 
ary 8th, 1814, he has expressed his opi- 
nion of Burns, the Scottish Bard, in 
the following sentences.— 

“In Burns, we have another melan- 
choly proof, that virtue is not neces- 
sarily concomitant with great genius ; 
that the most splendid talents can by 
no means ensure happiness to their 

ossessors; and that, om the other 
and, when degraded by criminal in- 
dulgence, they add to the weight of 
guilt and misery. It is with the great- 
est concern I contemplaté his exit off 
the stage of life. With a mind that 
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knew no bounds, that could call up 
images from every part of the creation, 
and give permanency to the most deli- 
cate sensations, he fell a prey to the 
most destructive vices, a lamentable 
instance of human depravity. 

“When we. consider the native 
greatness of Burns’s soul, the bril- 
liancy of his wit, and the exuberance 
of his imagination; that awful defc- 
rence which super-eminence never 
fails to excite, commands us to tread 
lightly on his ashes, and to throw the 
cloak of charity over those frailties, 
which we ourselves with difficulty 
avoid. If we have but right views of 
ourselves, and of human nature, it 
will greatly weaken the malignancy of 
our censures. The triumph of criti- 
cism will give way to tears of humili 
ation; and before we exult over the 
weakness of a fellow-creature, we shall 
try and prove our own ways, that they 
be right in the presence of the Most 
High.” p. 88. 

In another letter, which was written 
July sth, 1815, the following senti- 
ments occur.— 

“I lately read a small volume of 
Essays on the Nature of the Passions, 
&e. by David Hume. I found them 
very alluring, by their exceeding ele- 
gance of diction, and highly-polished 
style; and they also contain many per- 
tinent classical allusions, and correct 
sentiments : yet their general tendency 
verges rapidly towards complete scep- 
ticism ; and, after having insidiously 
undermined the fair fabric of Chris- 
tianity, they leave no other asylum for 
the wretched and tried among the 
sons and daughters of mortality. As 
far as I have seen of the philosophical 
works of Hume, I do not know a more 
dangerous writer; he was well ac- 
quainted with the principal labyrinths 
of the human heart, and had narrowly 
watched the development and connec- 
tion of the passions: yet it was his 
misfortune to get entangled in attempt- 
ing to solve the mysteries of religion 
by the same process of reasoning with 
which we examine things belonging to 
the material world ;. and all his refine- 
ment of manner is not suflicient to ex- 
piate for the perplexity and doubt in 
which he leaves the minds of his read- 
ers. In every species of knowledge, 
it is much easier to puzzle than in- 
struct,—to start a controversy, than 
to conduct it with ability. This me- 
thod, so unfavourable to the common 
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stock of intellect, has been much prac- 
tised by writers on theology, particu- 
larly since the French revolution; 
which event has not less influenced the 
opinions and creeds, than the political 
state, of Europe. Thus, we have had 
ephemeral productions without num- 
ber, on the most sacred doctrines of 
Christianity ; and writings of various 
constructions, calculated to mislead, 
from the universal pyrrhonism of Bayle, 
to the scurrility and abuse of Paine, 
and the Abbé Barruel.” p. 101. 

The preceding passages, which have 
not been selected with any particular 
care, may be considered as fair speci- 
mens of the author’s style. His let- 
ters, in general, display much com- 
prehensiveness of thought, and a con- 
siderable degree of acuteness; accom- 
panied, on most occasions, with a 
sound and discriminating judgment. 
His diction, in some instances, rises 
into classic elegance, but it rarely 
descends into meanness; and, in no 
ease, has he merited the charge of 
affectation. In almost every para- 
graph, that nervous simplicity, which 
seems to be the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of his style, presents itself to 
our view. His language betrays nei- 
ther pedantry nor embarrassment ; his 
periods are full and easy; and, in 
general, his sentences terminate where 
every reader is prepared to expect a 
final pause. 

That his language and his letters are 
wholly free from defect, is what we 
should hesitate to assert ; but they con- 
tain very little to call forth the asperi- 
ties of criticism. It is no small recom- 
mendation to this little volume, to say, 
that two considerable editions have 
been sold within oue year, and that a 
third is just published, It is pleasing 
to add, that the profits of this work 
are appropriated to the use of the 
Author’s parents, and their surviving 
family. 

a 


[We have been favoured with the two fol- 
lowing articles by a friend in lin, 
from whom we shall be glad to receive 
further communications. 
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RESUMPTION OF CASH PAYMENTS. 


Ir may be useful to consider the cir- 
cumstances that may arise, in the pro- 
gress of the measures proposed for 
this purpose,.— ‘ 





Ist. During the four next years, in 
which the Bank is not required to pay 
cash at the old Mint price of gold coin, 
£3. 17s. 10d. per oz. If the price of 
gold be less than the price at which 
the Bank is required to issue ingots, 
this is, in effect, a further restriction, 
for no one will ask for its gold; but if 
the price of gold be higher, the Bank 
should come to Parliament to raise 
the price of its issues, to prevent so 
great a calamity as a run on the Bank, 
forcing a depreciation of their notes 
by going into the bullion-market at 
disadvantage; and while the notes 
disappear in the Cancel-office, the 
gold disappears by export. Either of 
these prices may occur at any time; 
for, supposing the best posture of 
Bank affairs, and that the price of 
gold shall be 2s. 2d. per oz. lower than 
at present, during the four years, not- 
withstanding the purchase of so many 
millions gradually in that time by the 
Bank, as will prepare their coffers. for 
any reasonable demand, and, by meet- 
ing this demand till it ceases, either 
to preserve or to restore the price of 
bullion to the standard of £3. 17s. 10d. 
still there are circumstances not within 
the dominion of this power of the 
Bank; and these, whenever they oc- 
cur, must produce either restriction, 
or a contraction of currency, by loss in 
the Bank issuing goid at disadvantage ; 
or, on the other hand, the Bank may 
add to all its former profits, the profit 
of the bullion trade, when successful. 

Another mode, not adopted, is, to 
commence cash payments immedi- 
ately, at the market-price of bullion, 
at which a certain quantity is to be 
purchased. As soon as five millions 
are bought, suppose at an average of 
£4 per oz. and Parliament being satis- 
fied it cost so much at a fair purchase, 
(the average price of Europe,) orders 
it to be coined at that rate, and issu- 
ed; the Mint to be shut to all other 
coinage. Ata future time, if five or ten 
millions can be bought at an average 
of £3. 15s. per oz., Parliament may 
call in the former at the shortest pos- 
sible notice, to prevent counterfeits; 
and may issue the other larger coin 
in its place. But it is only on gold 
rising, and the balance of trade being 
against England, that foreign ex- 
changes will draw off the gold. This 
mode would have prevented the neces- 
sity of Bank restriction; but the na- 
tional debt, and the war requiring the 
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increase of debt, would not have been 
borne out by a paper credit, limited 
by its convertibility into bullion; and 
the same may be said, for a time, of 
the present state of the national debt, 
revenues, and expenditure. 

A new problem appears: a national 
Bank should yield its profits to the 
Public. The Bank of England did 
little more of this than any private 
Bank, though enjoying superior ad- 
vantages. A Government Bank at- 
tached to the Mint and Treasury, issu- 
ing notes and paying in gold as above, 
(either ingots or coin, it is all the same,) 
might contribute a million a year to 
the Sinking Fund, by the interest of 
the floating paper currency. The 
Bank of England would still flourish, 
for all commercial purposes of dis- 
counting bills, and by connection with 
all Sub-banks, by loans on mortgages, 
éxtend the business of discounting, 
through the medium of private Banks, 
in every province that requires it; 
while the Government Bank would 
meet all the exigencies of the State, in 
peace or war, famine or plenty, fa- 
vourable or unfavourable commerce. 
Standing on the sound basis of convert- 
ing its notes into gold at the real cost, 
and by the Mint yielding to the fluctu- 
ations of bullion commerce, it saves 
harmless all parties concerned, instead 
of forcing, by arbitrary rules, a stand- 
ard of £3. 17s. 10d. ; for which there is 
no particular ground, unless that it 
happened to be the market-price when 
the principal coins of Europe were 
formerly struck; and which are now 
altered, though not subject to the com- 
mercial influence, so much as those of 
England. 

The equity of this latter plan is easy 
to conceive: for if A. B. lent £1000 
to Government, twenty years ago, at 
the market-price of bullion, he cannot 
complain of being paid now at the 
market-price of bullion, although dif- 
ferent. But if the market-price, when 
he lent, was £3. 17s. 10d. per oz. and 
was now only £3. 10s, he would justly 
complain at being paid in guineas 
such as he lent. 

nf 


PROPERTY TAX. 
THE noble example of the Marquis of 
Camden is sufficient to electrify every 
patriotic feeling in the Nobility of 
England. It has always been charged 
against a Legislature, composed of 





the Aristocracy, that, in laying on taxes, 
they are sufficiently tender of them- 
selves, to say nomor@. But this cor- 
rupt feeling, which Plato has remark- 
ed, from his own knowledge of Gre- 
cian legislature, (which was the purest 
specimen of human liberty and equal 
rights,) will give way in Christian 
England; and the more equitable prin- 
ciple, which deduced the tithe, as 
originally mulcted from the feeholder 
of land, in the laws of Moses, will 
apportion the burden of political taxes 
more equally, at a time when Eng- 
land, after an unexampled war, is to 
redeem an unexampled debt. A pro- 
perty tax of 10 per cent. on the rental 
of all fee-simple estates, and on the 
amount of the salaries of placemen 
and pensioners, for five years, would 
scarcely be felt by the contributors ; 
while it would extricate the Sinking 
Fund from its embarrassments. This 
would partake in nothing of the inqui- 
sitorial, arbitrary, and vexatious in- 
come tax; for it would not interfere 
with incomes which are not as public 
and certain as the daily Sun. It 
would also permit the Legislature to 
enter into the relief of many grievances 
endured by the middle and lower 
classes, which could only be excused 
by a state of war, in which every 
thing dearer than property, liberty, or 
comfort, was at stake; and if a large 
portion of the Assessed taxes were 
abolished, especially the window, ser- 
vants, and horse tax, light and life to 
business would follow. A good Go- 
vernment is bound to protect the lower 
classes in the easy acquirement of 
food, raiment, fuel, and lodging. 
Among the many Committees of the 
House of Commons, how joyfully 
would the labours of those be receiv- 
ed, who were appointed to report 
what commercial treaties with other 
nations could be formed, on the basis 
of mutual benefit to the poorer classes! 
What popularity would that Chancel- 
lor enjoy, who threw out of his Exche- 
quer the injudicious exactions that 
were accompanied by the bitter tears 
and execrations of the poor, from 
whom the bounty of nature, in whole- 
some meat, drink, clothing, and lodg- 
ing, is intercepted; or by which the 
domestic castle is insulted, its liberty 
and peace destroyed! Overtaxing the 
inferior ranks, makes absentees of the 
rich, and voluntary exiles of those who 
have yet a sufffviency left, to establish 
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themselves in a country where their 
means supply a support which it can- 
not obtain at heme. To abate such 
taxes, will reduce the poor rates, fill 
the treasury by increased industry, and 
save from exile the king’s most valu- 
able subjects. 
I 


Important Questions. 
FOR, THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. 


Quest. Ist. How am I to distinguish 
the evil propensities of my heart, from 
the temptations of Satan? 

Quest. 2d. How am I to distinguish 
the operations of the Spirit of God, 
from what is called Conscience ? 

An answer to these questions, by any 
of your Correspondents, would oblige 

A Constant READER. 
Helston, June 8, 1819. 

[We most heartily join in the re- 
quest of “ A Constant Reader,” and 
shall be glad to receive a satisfactory 
reply to each of the above queries.— 
EpiTor. | 

—_— 


Observations on Primeval Light. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 

THE apparent contradiction in the 
Mosaic account of the Creation, which 
occasions the question of “ Omega,” 
in your second number, has been con- 
sidered by Commentators in a variety 
of ways; and has given birth to nu- 
merous theories, some extremely fan- 
ciful, and not a few perfectly absurd. 
Some persons have supposed, that the 
incipient primeval Light was elemental 
fire; others, that it was a lucid cloud, 
like that which directed the children of 
Israel; and some have asserted it to 
be an infant sun, not yet grown to 
maturity! Without attempting to.re- 
concile or refute these contradictory 
opinions, I shall merely state what I 
consider the most rational and the most 
satisfactory view of this interesting 
subject. 

The first step in the formation of the 
earth, and the commencement of the 
six days’ creation, was the production 
of Light. The command of the Al- 
mighty was issued in that concise and 
energetic sentence, which has retained 
its sublimity in almost every transla- 
tion of the sacred volume; and to 
which an eminent Heathen author 


(Longinus de Sublimitate) pays the. 





tribute of admiration,—“ Let there be 
light, and there was light.” 

It appears to me extremely proba- 
ble, that this Light was an emanation 
from the same Sun which now enlhight- 
ens the world; and which, though it 
did not appear in its full glory, yet pro- 
duced suilicient Light to render the 
surface of the terraqueous globe visi- 
ble. The objection to this theory, 
which arises from the 14th and 16th 
verses, is, in my opinion, of no weight 
whatever ; although “the greater” and 
“the lesser light,’ and “‘ the stars,” 
are then first mentioned, it is not neces- 
sary to suppose, that they were then 
Jirst created. The text does not say 
so; and there are strong reasons for 
believing to the contrary. Origen 
says, that “ no man of a sound mind 
can imagine, that there was an even- 
ing and a morning, during the three 
first days, without a Sun;” and St. 
Basil ascribes the darkness that cover- 
ed the earth, before the appearance of 
light, to the interposition of an obscure 
body between it and the heavens. To 
make, is ‘often synonymous with, to 
appoint to a certain use. The Sun and 
the Planets might have existed, and 
most probably they did exist, before 
this period, although it was not till the 
fourth day of the Creation that the 
veil which obscured them was with- 
drawn, and the constellated canopy of 
heaven appeared, for the first time, in 
fall unclouded splendour. 

Aliowing this hypothesis to be cor- 
rect, the whole Hebrew Cosmogony 
appears clear and consistent. If this 
primeval Light emanated from the 
Sun, it could not, even imperfectly, 
illuminate more than one half of the 
world at one time ; and, while that half 
was illuminated, the other must re- 
main in darkness: and by this we may 
properly understand, ‘‘ separating the 
light from the darkness;” namely, by 
the ideal boundary of the horizon. 
But, in order to convey alternate light 
and darkness to every part of the 
globe, it was either necessary that the 
Sun should gradually revolve round 
the Earth, or the Earth turn gradually 
round its supposed axis towards the 
Sun; and this latter motion we now 
know to be the fact. Light and dark- 
ness being thus separated by the hori- 
zon, they would follow one another 
without interruption, and produce, 
successively, the vicissitudes of “day” 
and “night;” two other terms for 
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“light” and “ darkness ;” and the for- 
mer being justly considered as the 
principal and most valuable portion 
of time, an entire revolution of light 
and darkness was denominated “ one 
day;” the “evening” being the term 
of “light,” and the “ morning” the 
term of “‘ darkness.” 

OMIcRON. 
Liverpool, May 20th, 1819. 


A TURKISH ANECDOTE. 


Some years ago, a ‘French frigate 
being at Boodroom, the commander 
expressed a great desire to see the 
marbles in the fortress; but the then 
governor absolutely refused to admit 
him, without direct orders from the 
Porte. The commander had interest; 
the ambassador was set to work; and 
in a short time the frigate returned, 
bearing the necessary firman. The 
governor put it to his forehead, in 
acknowledgment of its authority, and 
declared his readiness to proceed. 
Arrived at the outer gate, ‘“ Effendi,” 
said the governor, “ the orders of my 
Imperial master must be implicitly 
obeyed.” “Let me in, then,” ex- 
claimed the impatient captain. “ Un- 
doubtedly,” replied the Turk, “ for so 
I am enjoined to do by the firman: 
but as it contains no directions about 
your coming out again, you will per- 
haps forgive this momentary pause, 
before we pass the drawbridge.” The 
French commandant, not chusing to 
put such hazardous irony to the test, 
departed. 


Benevolent Institutions. 


LONDON FEMALE PENITENTIARY. 
In many parts of England, the un- 
fortunate objects of this benevolent 
institution, have, for several years, so 
attracted the attention of the charita- 
ble and humane, that habitations have 
been established for the reception of 
such as have shewn a desire to aban- 
don their profligate courses; and pro- 
vision has been made for their support, 
under such regulations as the exigen- 
cies of their case seemed to require. 
But although in several places much 
good has been done, the success of 
pious benevolence has not been equal 
to the expectations which humanity 
and compassion had excited. 

On the 10th of May last a Meeting 
held at Freemasons’ Hall, in behalf of 





ree 


the London Female Penitentiary, was 
numerously attended. The Right Hon. 
Lord Carrington, president of the 
society, in the chair. On this occa- 
sion, the principal speakers were, the 
Rev. S. Burn, the Rev. Legh Rich- 
mond, W. Wilberforce, Esq. M. P., 
the Rev. Dr. Winter, the Rev. Dr. 
Waugh, Mr. Hankey, the Rev. Mr. 
Hamilton, the Rev. Mr. Morrison, the 
Rey. Christopher Anderson, the Rev. 
Mr. Orme, the Rev. Lewis Way, the 
Rev. Mr. Piggot, and S. Smith, Esq. 
The meeting was highly interesting ; 
and the various observations that were 
made, both respecting the victims who 
had been reclaimed, and the preva- 
lence of depravity which still remain- 
ed to pollute the community, strongly 
evinced the necessity of continued 
exertions. 

Alluding to incidents which had par- 
ticularly fallen under his own observa- 
tion, Mr. Richmond, in the course of 
his speech, introduced the following 
remarks.—“‘ Where is the parent who 


‘can say, amidst the uncertainties of 


life, and the casualties of circum- 
stances, in what situations his own 
children may be placed? Myself, my 
sons, and my daughters, are all inte- 
rested in the principle of this institu- 
tion. I have sat by the death-bed of 
parents, who have mourned the seduc- 
tion of their daughters; and once my 
duty called me to visit a house, at the 
desire of the afflicted mother, under 
the hope that her daughter was return- 
ing home to throw herself at her feet. 
While I was in the house, the daugh- 
ter returned: but how shall I describe 
the scene? An angry father—a weep- 
ing mother—and a child of seventeen 
on her knees before them: and I heard 
from her own lips her affecting tale, 
which would have reached the heart of 
any man. Before I left the room, I 
had the pleasure of seeing the father 
embrace his child, and exclaim, ‘ My 
child, which was lost, is found again.’” 

In the same spirit of pious commi- 
seration, the Rev. Dr. Waugh observ- 
ed as follows. “ I have daughters of 
my own, and I never yet had occasion 
to weep over their aberrations from 
the paths of virtue. They are every 
thing that is good; and they are in- 
debted for it all to the grace of God. 
But I will suppose a case, that one of 
them had fallen a victim to depravity; 
forsaken by her friends, and her father 
ashamed to hear her name, (and there 
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are fathers whose hearts are as tender 


as mine:) and if I am called upon to 
love my neighbour as myself, ought I 
not to exert myself to assuage such 
wounded hearts as these ?”—It is with 
much pleasure we can state, that the 
sentiments thus expressed are very 
generally felt throughout the nation ; 
and we most sincerely wish, that the 
success of this branch of benevolence 
may be equal to its merit. 


a 
PORT OF LONDON SOCIETY. 


Amone the benevolent institutions 
which at once characterize our age 
and nation, there is one which has 
been recently established for the in- 
struction of British seamen. It has 
existed little more than one year; 
but it has met with considerable sup- 
port, and has been attended with much 
success. Its first anniversary was held 
on the 10th of May last, in the even- 
ing, at the City of London Tavern, 
when Sir John Jackson, Bart. was 
called to the chair. The principal 
speakers on this occasion, in addition 
to the Chairman, were the following.— 
The Rev. Mr. Lacy, Rev. Mr. Towns- 
end, Rey. J. A. Coombs, Rev. Mr. 
Morrison, Rev. Mr. Moore, Rev. Mr. 
Vowles, Rev. Mr. Thomas, Rev. Mr. 
Edwards, Rev. Charles Hyett, Rev. 
Mr. Cox, Rev. G. Evans, Rev. Henry 
Lacy, Rev. Mr. Crisp, Rev. Thomas 
Harper, and the Rev. Thomas James. 

It appears, from the various obser- 
vations made by these gentlemen, that 


the primary object of this institution | 
to furnish this long-neglected | 


was, 
class of the British community, with 
the Word of God, and with such means 
for their moral improvement, and at- 
tainment of religious knowledge, as 
their peculiar situation and circum- 
stances demanded. Towards its sup- 
port, liberal contributions were granted 
by the Hon, East India Company, by 
the Parliamentary Commissioners for 
the better regulation of the River 
Thames, and by the Police Magis- 
trates of that neighbourhood, inde- 
pendently of the sums obtained from 
private individuals. With these re- 
sources, a vessel was purchased, and 
fitted up as a floating chapel, for the 
accommodation of seamen. This was 
attended by great numbers, whose 
orderly and serious behaviour soon 
indicated, that some beneficial effects 
might be expected to result from the 
5 


establishment of religious worship 
among them. And, according to the 
statement given in the Report pro- 
duced at this meeting, these expecta- 
tions had not been entertained in vain. 

Of the distribution of the Bible 
among them, which this society from 
its commencement had in view, they 
have never lost sight. And although 
not many striking incidents were re- 
lated by the speakers, of the effects 
resulting from this free circulation of 
God’s most holy Word, yet the gene- 
ral tendency of the speeches evinced a 
conviction, that the seamen surveyed, 
with much gratitude, the pious exer- 
tions which had been made in their 
behalf. Ina political point of view, 
it was argued, that these institutions 
were of a most beneficial tendency. 
This was inferred from the exemplary 
conduct of such sailors as had been in 
the habit of reading their Bibles, when 
the mutiny at the Nore threatened this 
country with one of the most portent- 
ous disasters to which it had ever been 
exposed. 

The Rev. Mr. Evans related a cir- 
cumstance, which lately occurred at a 
prayer-meeting of British seamen. 
One of them, in the most earnest man- 
ner, gave thanks to God for having 
put it into the hearts of British Chris- 
tians to establish this society, and to 
‘“‘ prepare an ark for the saving of 
sailors.” In his prayer, he said, 
** Lord, the time, the set time, to fa- 
vour British sailors is come ;” to all 
which his nautical brethren replied in 
a hearty Amen. The floating chapel 
is not designed exclusively for any one 
sect or party of Christians; but as the 
institution is founded on the most libe- 
ral principles, it is adapted for all de- 
nominations. 

a ae 
NAVAL AND MILITARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 


On the 11th of May, 1819, the thirty- 
eighth anniversary of this noble insti- 
tution was held at the King’s Concert 
Room, Haymarket; his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Gloucester, one of the 
vice-presidents, in the chair. 

In addition to his Royal Highness, 
the principal speakers were, Admiral 
Lord Gambier, W. Wilberforce, Esq. 
M. P., the Right Hon. Lord Northesk, 
Hon. and Rev. Gerard Noel, Rev. G. 
Clarke, Rev. G. Hamilton, the Hon. 
Capt. Pakenham, Rev. Mr. Beach- 





croft, Rey. Jabez Bunting, Rev. G. 
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Mudie, Rev. Mr. Burn, Lord Cal- 
thorpe, and the Rev. D, Wilson. 

It appears from the Report which 
was read, that, during the last year, the 
subscriptions, collections, and dona- 
tions, in favour of this society, amount- 
ed to upwards of £2000. With this 
sum they have liquidated a large debt, 
and distributed among the military 
6,500 copies of the Scriptures, and 
2,600 in the naval department. Of 
the happy effects resulting from this 
distribution, many pleasing testimo- 
nies were given by the speakers, ac- 
companied with several affecting inci- 
dents. It appeared, also, that a 
general disposition to read the Bible 
had been awakened ; that it was still 
alive and in full vigour; and that an 
astonishing change had been effected 
in the moral views of our soldiers and 
sailors. Among other proofs, it was 
stated, that the 92d Regiment had 
recently purchased upwards of £50. 
worth of Bibles, to carry with them 
on a foreign station. It was also ob- 
served, that when some agents visited 
the hospitals, soon after the battle of 
Waterloo, and inquired among the 
wounded, whether they would have 
some books to read? although they at 
first refused, with some apparent in- 
dignity, yet, no sooner were they 
informed that they might have Bibles, 
than they changed their replies, and 
unanimously exclaimed, “ Yes, yes, 
bring us some Bibles.” 

“* In a town,” said Mr. Noel, “ with 
which I am connected, a young man 
entered the army, whose conduct had 
nearly broken his mother’s heart. The 
regiment, I believe, went to Malta. 
A short time afterwards, his mother 
had an opportunity of sending him a 
Bible. The next time she heard of 
her son was, when the regiment re- 
turned, by which she learnt that he 
had fallen in the American struggle. 
But the account also stated, that her 
son had received the Bible at Malta, 
and that it had led him to seriousness 
and reflection. His vicious habits 
were reformed, and his soul put in 
possession of solid and substantial 
peace. But this was not all: she 
heard, that, at the close of the action 
in which he received his mortal wound, 

he was found under a little bush, his 
Bible open before him, the leaves 
stained with blood, and his dead head 


was added by Mr. Hamilton, “ has 
been clasped by a dying soldier or 
sailor. And of those who have not 
fallen in battle, but, after the dangers 
and fatigues of war, have obtained 
their discharge, and returned to the 
bosom of their families, how many 
a veteran has taken the opportunity of 
collecting his family, or his neigh- 
bours, in his humble cottage, and of 
speaking to them of the Saviour whom 
the Bible had revealed to him. The 
Bible has gilded the evening of his 
days, and shed a lustre of hope over 
the closing scene of his mortal exist- 
ence; and on the bed of death he 
bequeaths that Bible to his grand- 
children, as perhaps his only, or, at 
least, his best gift.” 


i 
LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


THE twenty-fifth anniversary of this 
important society was held on Thurs- 
day, May 13th, at Queen-street Chapel, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields; W. A. Hankey, 
Esq. in the chair. On this occasion 
the principal speakers were, the Rev. 
G. Burder, Rev. Dr. Bogue, Rev. Dr. 
Collyer, Rev. Mr. Orme, W. Wilber- 
force, Esq. M. P., Rev. Mr. Broadfoot, 
Rev. Matthew Wilks, Rev. G. Clay- 
ton, Rev. Mr. James, and the Rev. 
Jabez Bunting. 

Although the speeches delivered at 
this meeting produced a considerable 
effect, they were much eclipsed by the 
superior interest which the Report 
excited. ; 

The Report began with a statement 
of the missions in the South Sea 
Islands; and, from the documents 
referred to and produced, it appeared, 
that both Otaheite and Eimeo had 
renounced idolatry more than twelve 
months since ; and that, recently, an- 
other island, called Marua, had been 
added to the number, the chiefs hav- 
ing publicly renounced idolatry, by 
destroying their idols, and demolishing 
their altars, and expressing a strong 
desire for Missionaries to be establish- 
ed among them. In the Paumotu 
islands, which lie to the east of Ota- 
heite, many of the inhabitants had 
also embraced Christianity. 

In Otaheite no less than 66 places of 
worship have been erected, and in 
Eimeo the number amounts to 18. In 
both islands, the public prayer-meet- 
ings are well. attended, and family 





lying on his mother’s Bible.” 
“Many a blood-stained Bible,” it 





worship is in general use among the 
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inhabitants. In the latter of these 
islands, a printing-press has been 
established. The king of Otaheite 
repaired thither to behold it, and had 
the honour of composing an alphabet 
for a spelling-book, which the Mission- 
aries were printing, and of working 
off some of the sheets. In these 
islands, the Gospel of St. Luke is sup- 
posed to be in actual circulation. St. 
Matthew’s is completed; and part of 
the Psalms, and other books of the 
Old Testament, are translated. On 
the 10th of December, a vessel called 
the Haweis was launched, which had 
beer built by the Missionaries. 

In China, the labours of Dr. Morri- 
son are still confined, by the rigour of 
the government, within his own family 
and a few others. He expected to 
finish the alphabetical part of his Dic- 
tionary some time in November last. 
At Malacca, Mr. Medhurst has been 
extremely active in distributing Chi- 
nese tracts, and in superintending the 
press, at which sixteen men and two 
boys are constantly employed. In the 
hope of receiving other Missionaries 
from England, Mr. Milne has sent to 
Cochin China for a learned native; 
and he expected to obtain a Siamese 


teacher from Penang. But their fa- 
vourite project is a new seminary at 


Malacca. Ina letter from Dr. Morri- 
son, he says, ‘‘ Let me beseech you, 
by the tender mercies of God our Sa- 
viour, to continue your paternal care 
to this mission, and particularly to the 
infant seminary, the Anglo-Chinese 
college. It is the offspring of your 
society, and is devoted to the cause of 
common Christianity.” Mr. Kam has 
discovered, in different towns in the 
Moluccas, nearly 40,000 native Chris- 
tians, who much need, and many of 
whom desire, instruction. 

From India, the intelligence is said 
to be of the most encouraging nature. 
In September, 1818, a Calcutta school 
was founded; and, in their inter- 
course with the natives, the Mission- 
aries distribute great numbers of reli- 
gious tracts. In this place, a printing- 
office is about to be established, and 
they are building a large chapel. At 
Madras, the Missionaries are laudably 
co-operating with their brethren of the 
Wesleyan connection, in forming a 
Bible association. At its commence- 
ment, 100 pagodas were instantly sub- 
scribed. Large numbers of Bibles 
and Testaments have been distributed 
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in various districts. The native schools 
go on well, Eleven of them contain 
500 children; but more assistance is 
required in their superintendence. The 
distribution of religious tracts is con- 
tinued, with great prospect of success, 
especially among the soldiers; witb 
some of whom the Bible is now be- 
come an inmate of the knapsack, and 
it may be found under many a soldier’s 
pillow. At Surat, the English school 
prospers; and one of the boys, who 
was formerly a pupil, is now become 
the master of it. The New Testament 
and Pentateuch have been translated 
into the Guzerattee language, and they 
were waiting for a printing-press from 
Calcutta. At Madagascar, the mis- 
sion has had an auspicious commence- 
ment, and great hopes are entertained 
of its prosperity. 

But amidst these brilliant successes 
and pleasing hopes, the inroads made 
by death, and the interruptions occa- 
sioned by sickness, extorted many a 
sigh. At Chinsurah, in India, Mr. 
May, by whose labour thirty-three 
native schools, containing 3000 chil- 
dren, had been established, has been 
removed from his labour to his reward ; 
but God has raised up Mr. Pearson, 
and qualified him to succeed the de- 
ceased. The health of Mr. Knill has 
also suffered so severely from the in- 
tense heat, that he has been obliged to 
leave Madras, and try a cooler air for 
his recovery. This gentleman has tra- 
velled to South Travancore, and, from 
the last accounts, he was much better. 
In the death of Mr. Donaldson, the 
cause has also apparently suffered a 
severe loss. But the same God, that 
for wise, but inscrutable ends, per- 
mitted the death of Stephen, could di- 
rect even a Saul of Tarsus to supply 
his place. 

From Arnica, the Report states, 
that their accounts are of a pleasing 
nature. Messrs. Campbell and Philips 
sailed thither in December, 1818, and 
arrived in safety on the 23d of Febru- 
ary last. The West Indies, and some 
parts of the continent, hold forth pros- 
pects which demand a tribute of thank- 
fulness; although in Trinidad they 
have met with much opposition. Ac- 
counts from Siberia and the Greek 
Isles were likewise read; and these 
also present encouraging views, 

In the support of this extensive 
work, the sums received, in donations, 
collections, and subscriptions, amount- 
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ed, from March, 1818, to March, 1819, 
to £23,000. But, during the same 
period, the disbursements extended to 
£28,658 ; thus leaving a considerable 
debt for active benevolence to dis- 
charge. 

I e 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRIS- 
TIANITY AMONG THE JEWS. 


It may perhaps be justly doubted, if 
the history of any nation hitherto re- 
corded in the annals of mankind, has 
presented to the eye of observation a 
people more remarkable for incident, 
obstinacy, and suffering, than the 
Jews. For many ages, they seem to 
have been considered as a particular 
branch of the human family, existing 
as monuments of the divine displea- 
sure, and as being preserved through 
a succession of centuries to exhibit a 
living comment on the trath of pro- 
phecy ; as a race, whom every one had 
a kind of inherent right to persecute, 
and to whom even benevolence itself 
could not, with propriety, extend its 
friendly hand. 

Nor was this display of systematic 
persecution, merely confined to indivi- 
dual caprice, and hereditary preju- 
dice; nations have engaged in the 
common exercise of inhumanity and 
injustice. On the Continent, this 
afllicted people have suffered severely 
from the tyranny of oppressive edicts ; 
and even Britain ¢an claim no exemp- 
tion from the general charge. During 
the reign of Edward I. in the year 
1290, the property of all the Jews in the 
kingdom was confiscated to the crown ; 
and 280 of. this afflicted race were 
hanged in one day, being charged 
with adulterating the coin of the realm. 
In this reign, which these deeds ren- 
der disgraceful to posterity, upwards 
of 15,000 were plundered of all their 
wealth, and shamefully banished the 
kingdom. 

Happily, however, for the honour 
of human nature, the malignant spirit 
of those vindictive periods of our his- 
tory has been succeeded, in modern 
days, by more enlightened views, ac- 
companied with actions less inconsist- 
ent with the belief of Christianity, 
that ‘‘ the Lord will have mercy upon 
Jacob, and will yet choose Israel, and 
set them in their own land ;” and that 
the Almighty, in his ordinary dealings 
with mankind, works through the in- 
strumentality of means. These con- 





siderations, a few years since, induced 
several benevolent individuals to re- 
flect on the moral condition of the 
Jews, and on the practicability of es- 
tablishing an institution among them, 
which should have for its primary 
object, the offer of salvation through 
that Saviour whom their forefathers 
slew, and hanged on a tree. To ac- 
complish a purpose so desirable, two_ 
things were deemed essentially neces- 
sary ; namely, the putting of the New 
Testament into their hands, and an 
explanation of that Gospel, which, 
from their earliest infancy, they had 
been taught to despise. These circum- 
stances called into existence ‘‘ The 
Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews.” 

No sooner was this intention an- 
nounced to the Public, than the hand 
of compassion was opened towards 
them ; considerable subscriptions were 
raised in their behalf; and, from that 
period to the present, no methods have 
been left untried, which appeared cal- 
culated to promote the conversion of 
the Jews to Christianity. But al- 
though much zeal and prudence, under 
the guidance of pious motives, have 
been exercised, the successes which 
have hitherto crowned these laudable 
exertions, have fallen short of those 
expectations which the means employ- 
ed very naturally excited. Among the 
adult Jews, the prejudices and obsti- 
nacy, by which their ancestors were 
distinguished, still remain visible. The 
numbers who have been induced to 
hear, are not very considerable; and 
among these, there are not many who 
have given evidence of a saving ac- 
quaintance with God. 

This general character, however, is 
not without some pleasing exceptions, 
which cherish the hopes, and stimulate 
the exertions, of those who have en- 
gaged in the benevolent design. The 
conversion of the soul, whether of Jew 
or Gentile, is the work of God. Man 
is only an instrument in his hands. 
But it is his duty to use the means 
prescribed, and to leave the event to 
omnipotent power. 

Influenced by this principle, many 
benevolent individuals met together in 
Freemasons’ Hall, London, on Friday, 
May 7th, to hold the annual meeting 
for “ Promoting Christianity among 
the Jews.” On this occasion, the prin- 
cipal speakers were the following :— 
Sir Thomas Baring, Bart. president, 
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who took the chair; W. Wilberforce, 
Esq. M. P. Lord Gambier, Rev. Lewis 
Way, Rev. Legh Richmond, Rev. J. 
Owen, Rev. D. Wilson, Rev. C. Si- 
meon, and the Rev. W. Marsh. 

It appears from the Report which 
was read, that, among the children 
for whose instruction the society had 
made provision, the prospects of doing 
good seemed favourable. In the boys’ 
school, they had 42; and in the girls’, 
38: eight boys and ten girls had been 
admitted during the preceding year ; 
and four boys had been bound appren- 
tices to different trades. At Bethnal 
Green, a school-room had been erected 
for the boys; and £750 had been sub- 
scribed towards the building of an- 
other for the girls. It also appeared, 
that the New Testament, in Hebrew, 
had been stereotyped, and that 10,000 
copies were now in the press; that 
1000 copies of the Hebrew Testament, 
and several thousand tracts in German 
and other languages, had, during the 
last year, been im circulation on the 
Continent; and that the Rev. B. N. 
Solomon had been appointed to preach 
to his Polish brethren, under the spe- 
cial protection of the Emperor Alex- 
ander. During the preceding year, 
the collections, donations, and sub- 
scriptions, amounted to £9,287. 15s. 2d. 
and the disbursements to £9,910. 4s. 9d. 

The Report being read, the children 
made their appearance, and afforded 
much gratification to the auditors, by 
the neatness of their dress, the pro- 
priety of their behaviour, and the 
pleasing harmony of their voices, in 
singing a hymn before they retired. 

Alluding to the moral condition of 
the Jews, and the difficulty of induc- 
ing them to believe the Gospel, Mr. 
Legh Richmond made the following 
observations.—“ If they are so dege- 
nerate, eur care should be the greater 
for their recovery, and it should act as 
a stimulus to our exertions. We have 
seen what the ever-to-be-revered How- 
ard has done by his perseverance ; and 
what that good woman, Mrs. Fry, is 
doing ; and her scholars are none of 
the most virtuous. The baser the cha- 
racter, the more her attention is 
drawn towardsthem. Trifles deter her 
not in the prosecution of her work ; but 
she presses forward, and her efforts 
have been crowned with remarkable 
success. Letus also persevere, and in 
due season we shall see a glorious har- 
vest springing from our labours.” 





At this meeting, it was stated by 
the Rev. Lewis Way, that “ Associa- 
tions are daily increasing in support 
of this society; and that in Ireland 
Christians seem to be peculiarly sen- 
sible of its importance. They have a 
Christian feeling for the benighted 
Israelites ; and are as anxious about 
the soul of a’ Jew, as of a Gentile.” 
In this kingdom, also, the same bene- 
volent disposition has been powerfully 
excited towards the Jews. This has 
been incontestably proved by the libe- 
ral contributions which have been 
made in their behalf. And though 
Israel be not gathered, yet we cannot 
doubt that such services, springing 
from Christian benevolence. are pleas- 
ing and acceptable in the sight of God. 

To extend the influence of this bene- 
volent institution, and to excite an 
increased attention in a Christian pub- 
lic to the condition of the Jews, the 
Rev. Mr. Simeon, of Cambridge, and 
the Rev. W. Marsh, from Colchester, 
have lately visited Liverpool; and in 
several churches in this town and its 
vicinity, so effectually have they plead- 
ed the cause of these descendants of 
Abraham, as to call forth an affection- 
ate feeling for this long neglected race. 

On Thursday the 9th instant, a pub- 
lic meeting was held in the Music- 
Hall, which was numerously and re- 
spectably attended. At this meeting, 
a variety of important and interesting 
documents, respecting the Jews, was 
produced. These related partially to 
such as inhabit this country; but 
principally to those who reside on the 
Continent, which these gentlemen has 
lately visited, for the express purpose 
of ascertaining the state of their moral 
character, and their prevailing dispo- 
sitions towards the principles and doc- 
trines of the Gospel. 

These documents, among other arti- 
cles, consisted of an Epicr, which the 
king of the Netherlands had lately 
issued, to encourage and promote the 
literary, moral, and religious improve- 
ment of the Jews, within his dominions, 
They also contained a PROTOCOL, 
similar in its tendency and effect, sign- 
ed by the representatives of all the 
Allied Sovereigns, lately assembled at 
Aix la Chapelle. These documents, 
in conjunction with other communica- 
tions, which state, that a spirit of in- 
quiry has lately been awakened among 
the Jews, furnished some pleasing pre- 
sages of future good, and produced, 
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among the auditors, a full conviction, 
that it is the duty of Christians to use 
every effort for their moral and spiri- 
tual advantage. Under these impres- 
sions, the formation of a kindred asso- 
ciation to that which had been esta- 
blished in London, was proposed, 
entitled, ‘‘The Liverpool Auxiliary 
Jews’ Society ;” which being approved, 
Vice-Admiral Murray was called to 
the chair, when various resolutions 
were moved and adopted. The asso- 
ciation thus formed unites itself with 
the London Society, for promoting 
Christianity among the Jews. To- 
wards its support, upwards of £170 
have been already collected; and many 
highly respectable names were given 
at the meeting, as annual subscribers. 
The management of these institutions 
is now wholly conducted by members 
of the Establishment. But it is the 
carnest desire of the present managers, 
that Christians of every denomination 
will render all the assistance in their 
power to so benevolent a cause. To 
these they make their appeal with the 
greater confidence, since one primary 
object which they have in view, is, the 
instruction of Jewish children, and the 
circulation of the Hebrew New Testa- 
ment among them. 

In Manchester, also, through the 
exertions of Mr. Simeon and Mr. 
Marsh, an interest has been excited, 
similar to that which has been awaken- 
ed in Liverpool. A public meeting was 
held in the Exchange Dining-room on 
Monday the 14th instant, at which 
a vast concourse of people attended. 
The collections in that town amounted 
to about £120; and so far as appear- 
ances, evincing a sympathetic feeling, 
can furnish any criterion, the spiritual 
welfare of the Jews is evidently gain- 
ing interest among the inhabitants. 
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PROTESTANT SOCIETY FOR THE PRO- 
TECTION OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, 


THE anniversary meeting of this soci- 
ety was held on May 15th, at the 
Albion Tavern, Aldersgate-street, Lon- 
don. The object of this association is, 
to protect civil and religious liberty ; 
by preventing those laws which have 
been made by the Legislature of our 
country, from being infringed by legal 
artifice or domestic oppression. In its 
principles it is not confined to any sect 
or party, but invites to a general union, 
Dissenters and Methodists of every 
6 
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denomination. In support of this in- 
stitution, no public collections are 
made. Its resources arise from annual 
contributions, of two pounds each, 
from established congregations in Eng- 
land ; and one pound from the congre- 
gations of Wales. 

The liberal spirit and superior abi- 
lity with which its proceedings have 
been conducted, have raised it to a 
considerable degree of respectability 
in the metropolis. And although the 
committee, when their annual meet- 
ings are about to take place, do not 
announce it to the Public by adver- 
tisements, the day is always known, 
and a vast concourse of people rarely 
fail to attend. It happened this year 
that the annual meeting of this associ- 
ation, and that of the British and Fo- 
reign School Society, took place on 
the same-day. This was a subject of 
regret to many, who anxiously wished 
to attend both; but it did not prevent 
the ample room from being crowded, at 
an early hour, by persons of high re- 
spectability, of considerable influence, 
and of extensive information. 

In 1817, the chair was filled by Al- 
derman Wood, then Lord Mayor of 
London. In 1818, it was honoured by 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Sus- 
sex; and, on this occasion, by Sir 
James Mackintosh, M. P., a gentle- 
man distinguished for his superior ta- 
lents, domestic virtues, and literary 
attainments. At this meeting, the 
speakers were not numerous ; but the 
topics of discussion, and the abilities 
with which they were introduced, for- 
bade all who were present to complain 
that a greater variety was wanting to 
render the day more interesting. In 
addition to the eloquence of the Chair- 
man, that of John Wilks, Esq. of 
Alderman Wood, of the Rev. Dr. 
Bogue, and of the Rev. Mr. James, ar- 
rested the attention of all present, and 
drew from them such bursts of ap- 
plause as are very rarely expressed on 
such occasions. 

From the statement given by Mr. 
Wilks, of domestic tyranny, of local 
oppression, of illegal decisions, and 
of acts of injustice, the necessity of 
this association was rendered most con- 
Spicuously apparent. The facts ad- 
duced had occurred in various parts of 
the kingdom. In some of these, where 
power had invaded the dominion of 
right, the interference of the society 
had prevented the usurper from being 
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seated on the throne, by instructing 
the ignorant how to proceed in resist- 
ing oppression, and by furnishing the 
defenceless with the means of assert- 
ing their legal rights. 

Of the speeches delivered at this 
meeting, the facts to which the speak- 
ers adverted, the eloquence displayed, 
and the resolutions that were formed, 
an interesting account has been pub- 
lished in a supplementary number of 
the Philanthropic Gazette, for May 
26th, 1819; to which paper the reader 
is referred, for further information on 
this important and interesting subject. 

I 

ALTHOUGH we have devoted several 
pages of this number to the Benevolent 
Institutions of our country, we find it 
impossible to notice all with which it is 
honoured, even in the compendious 
way which we have adopted. The 
churches of the Moravian Brethren in 
particular, in connection with several 
other important establishments that 
cannot fail to prove interesting to every 
friend of humanity and virtue, have 
an imperious claim upon our atten- 
tion. Of these, we hope to give a suc- 
cinct account in our ensuing number. 


Es 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CORN BILL. 


SEVERAL petitions lie on the table of 
the House of Commons, from agricul- 
tural districts, praying, that, as the 
empire is sufficient to produce corn for 
its own population, a law to prohibit 
the importation of Foreign Corn may 
beenacted. Supposing, for amoment, 
that the prayer of these petitions were 
granted, it may be useful to consider, 
what are the probable consequences. 

lst. The average quantity of corn 
hitherto imported, must be grown 
upon land in the empire, which was 
heretofore depastured. 

2d. The quantity of pasture being 
less, the animal food must be dearer, 
and placed out of the reach of a 
greater proportion of the people than 
hitherto. 

3d. The price of corn having no 
check but the rivalship of sellers, whose 
lowest price arises only from the low- 
ness of rent, and the pressure of sale 
from necessity, the landlord obtains 
an easy rivalship in bidders for the 
vacant farms, over the rents of neigh- 
bouring farms, in the proportion of the 
new lease being longer than the par- 
tially-expired old leases; and to this 





progression of high rents there is no 
check but the present. 

4th. The end of all this is, that as 
the rents generally become higher, 
the corn and cattle must be dearer; 
and then the consumer must obtain 
a higher value for his manufacture ; 
and when the alteration pervades all 
classes, the landlord will discover, that 
his expenditure has increased in exact 
ratio with his rental ; for the manufac- 
turer can have no pretensions to a 
foreign market. 

But these are narrow and secondary 
considerations, in the view, that Eng- 
lish power, wealth, and prosperity, 
are derived from her commercial inter- 
course with all the world. For though 
the landlord who raises his rent, cam 
purchase the manufacture which he 
has forced up to a comparative price, 
the landlord of another country has 
no such inducement, and the foreign 
middle ranks still less, and they will 
cease to purchase British manufacture, 
from the necessity of the case. This 
consequence once firmly in position, 
British power, wealth, and prosperity, 
are sacrificed to that idiotism of Bri- 
tish landlords, which produces them 
no good, and can only have the colour 
of a plausible temptation, by the sup- 
position of a selfish being, that the bad 
consequences of it will not be so much 
visited upon himself, as upon the se- 
cond and third generations. 

On the other hand, the cry of “ No 
Corn Bill,” would produce the bank- 
ruptcy of all those farmers whose land- 
lords would not reduce the rent of their 
leases; and after the ruin of many 
families, this revolution might probably 
in another generation, place the Bri- 
tish manufacturer in a more advanta- 
geous position with the foreign, so as, 
on a general view, to compensate the 
country for her temporary suffering; 
and even the farmer’s expenditure, in 
the purchase of manufactures, would 
nearly balance, in advantages, the re- 
duction of his corn. 

The peace has produced a partial 
revolution of this sort, notwithstand- 
ing the present Corn Bill. To reduce 
corn considerably at once, may be too 
great ashock ; and to arrive at it alto- 
gether, even gradually, may be a 
dubious advantage. If corn enter 
England so cheap, as to make the 
land not worth the labour of sowing 
for sale, like much of the land on the 
Continent, industry will be paralized ; 
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ease and idleness then succeeding, the 
population will increase, till the demon 
of war tempts the young men to escape 
from their peaceful ennui, by rushing 
- into those scenes of hardihood and 
death, in which the abounding popu- 
lation is consumed. The population 
of France, if more employed in com- 
merce and colonies, would probably 
find a vent for their energies, less de- 
structive to the neighbouring nations, 
than what they have for some centuries 
called the ‘ love of glory.” 

It may be argued, that to have no 
Corn Bill, might infallibly ruin Eng- 
land, unless public granaries were 
always supplied with two years’ corn. 
But if the superior fertility of southern 
countries supplied corn, so as to occa- 
sion us to discontinue home-sowing 
for sale, a war, which cut off this sup- 
ply, would only revive English agri- 
culture so, as to produce a supply of 
wheat towards the end of the second 
year, if there were a sufficient portion 
of seed to spare from the granaries for 
that purpose, when the lands were 
restored, by a due preparation, to re- 
ceive it. 

The standard price of the Corn Bill, 
for opening the ports, should then 
be fixed so low, as to leave each noble- 
man and landholder the rental they 
had about thirty years ago; affording 
the farmer a clear third-part of the 
produce of his land for himself, one 
third for his landlord, and one third 
for tithe, taxes, labourers, and ex- 
penses. This price would be nearer 
50 than 80 shillings; but if it were 
fixed at 60s. by an amendment of the 
present Act, great general advantage 
musi follow, and the independence of 
England on foreign supply remain un- 
shaken. H. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, é June 10, 1819. 
By inserting the following queries, to 
which I shall be exceedingly glad if 
some of your ingenious correspond- 
ents will give replies, you will greatly 
oblige your’s, most respectfully, 


1. Every one must have noticed the 
weak vegetation of the Lime Tree. It 
is said, that, a few years since, they 
were blasted throughout England in 
one night, and that they have never 
since recoyered their primitive vigour. 





—The time when this happened, the 
season of the year, and the probable 
causes which have produced the 
change, are required ? 

2. One of the Stephens’ is said to 
have put the New Testament into verses 
while on a journey. What is meant 
by, ‘‘onajourney?” By these verses, 
the sacred volume is undoubtedly more 
easy for reference; but, in many 
places, the sense has been materially 
injured by this accommodation. I have 
an octavo Greek Testament, Cam- 
bridge, 1632, which secures the refer- 
ence, without injuring the sense. The 
figures are placed in the margin, by 
the side of the passages, while the 
text remains unbroken. Is there any 
English edition printed in this man- 
ner? It might be an improvement to 
retain the paragraphs into which the 
sacred books are divided. 

3. In a list of the late Dr. Burney’s 
Works, is one, entitled, “ Appendix 
in Lexicon Greco-Latinum a Joan: 
Scapula, constructum a Burneio, Lond. 
1789.”" Will some one of your corre- 
spondents favour me with a plan of this 
work through the Imperial Magazine? 


STEAM VESSEL FROM AMERICA, 


THE STEAM ship Savannah, Captain 
Rogers, a vessel of 350 tons, built 
upon the most beautiful model, arriv- 
ed at Liverpool on Sunday, 20th of 
June, 1819, from Savannah. Her des- 
tination is to St. Petersburg; but, in 
consequence of her wanting fuel, she 
put in here. During the first 18 days 
of her passage from Savannah, the 
people on board made use of the steam 
engine only, to propel the vessel. She 
made land in 21 days. She is fitted 
up with accommodations for 60 cabin 
passengers. This steam-vessel, which 
is the first that ever crossed the Atlan- 
tic, was built at New York, for the 
purpose of conveying passengers to 
and from the old world. Prior to her 
undertaking this perilous voyage, a 
trial was made from New York to Sa- 
vannah; and such was her expedition, 
that she went to Staten Harbour, and 
returned, in one hour and fifty mi- 
nutes. She is calculated to bear twenty 
inches of steam, and is said to excel 
every other vessel of this description 
hitherto built. She is fitted out and 
furnished in a most elegant manner. 
There are thirty-two state rooms. Her 
cabins are on an entire new plan ; the 
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accommodation for the ladies being 
wholly distinct from those of the gen- 
tlemen. Captain Rogers, by whom 
she is commanded, is considered as 
one of the first engineers in the United 
States. 
es 5 ee 
EMIGRATION TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


A great number of volunteers, to the 
amount of nearly 300, are now in Li- 
verpool, ready to embark for South 
America, to join the Independents. 
They are waiting for orders of embark- 
ation, and are to act under General 
Devereux. With the exception of a 
few non-commissioned officers, none 
among them have uniforms. It is, 
however, presumed, that every thing 
is prepared, and that, as soon as they 
leave this harbour, they will appear in 
their proper regimentals. 

In Ireland, on Saturday the 12th 
instant, upwards of 140 volunteered 
in Colonel Eyre’s regiment, to serve 
in the same independent cause. These 
marched from Dublin to Warren Point, 
to prepare for embarkation. Their 
uniform is green. 

It is a melancholy consideration, 
that so many fine athletic men should 
be compelled thus to leave their coun- 
try through want of employment, or 
that they should be placed in such a 
situation as should tempt them to em- 
bark on such a desperate adventure, 





as that in which they are about to en- 
gage. The making and the repairing 
of public roads, the levelling of hills, 
the draining of morasses, and the cul- 
tivation of waste lands, would furnish 
ample means of subsistence, if due 
encouragement were given. 

FOR COLDS AND COUGHS. 
Take half a pound of the heads of the 
large white poppy, without any of the 
seeds, the heads just ripe, and thode- 
rately dried; put them into three 
quarts of boiling water; let them boil 
gently till the liquor is reduced to one 
quart; squeeze the poppies well in 
a cloth, to drain out the liquor; boil 
the liquor again slowly, to one pint, 
and strain it; then add to it a pint 
of white wine vinegar, and one pound 
of raw sugar; let them boil gently 
to the consistence of a syrup; then 
add thereto spirit or elixir of vit- 
riol, to make it gratefully acid.—The 
dose for adults is, one or two tea- 
spoonsful, but never exceeding three, 
on going to bed. If the cough con- 
tinues violent, two more may be taken 
the following morning. One dose 
sometimes cures, two generally, and 
it is never necessary to employ it more 
than thrice. For young children, one 
tea-spoonful is sufficient.—Many per- 
sons have been cured of coughs and 
colds by the above syrup. 








COMMERCIAL RETROSPECT FOR JUNE, 1819. 


Tut Committee of Finance having now closed their labours, and the long-agitated question 
respecting the resumption of cash payments being now settled by Parliament, we had formed 
hopes, that our trade and commerce would have felt some of the beneficial effects resulting 
from the confidence which has already invigorated the public funds. As yet, such has not been 
the case: the manufacturing districts, have, in many instances, had great numbers of workmen 
partially or wholly thrown out of employ; and the depreciation of many staple articles has 
been greater than during any period of the late war. It is to be hoped, these disastrous cir- 
cumstanees may not long continue, and the unemployed workmen will find a subsistence in the 
labours of the harvest ; against the close of which, we trust, a revival may take place, as, by 
the last accounts from the Continent, a considerable demand for colonial articles had arisen ; 
and when the interior of Germany begins to provide itself for the ensuing winter, we may 
reckon on a farther improvement in the demand for colonial produce and twist. This will 
eventually have a beneficial influence on our own manufactures ; and it is worthy of remark, that 
the quantity of cotton taken weekly out of our market, has been as great as usual : the quan- 
tity on hand is now 180,000 bales, of which 70,000 are East Indian. Prices are fully 4d. per 
Ib. lower than in the preceding month. Sugars are also « shade lower: this remark will 
equally apply to every article of colonial produce. The new Act for the consolidation of the 
Customs has given a temporary impulse to some dry-saltery articles, which are subjected to 
higher rate of duty ; such as shumac and madders, The Corn Market has not recovered from 
its languor, although advices respecting crops, both at home and abroad, are not so favourable, 
as respects some species of grain. Ships have declined in value, and freights are barely pay- 
ing owners ; several vessels have been chartered to carry troops from this port, to join the Spa- 
nish Patriots: the vessels clear out for some of our West India Islands, such as Trinidad, &c. 
The emigration from this port to the United States and to British America is on a larger scale 
than ever known before. 
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Average Prices of Grain for the 12 Districts. 
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Ports closed for Wheat, Rye, and Beans. 
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